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STUDY OF ATRPOWER 


THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1956 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE Arr Force, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee consisting of Senators Symington, Jackson, 
Ervin, Saltonstall, and Duff met , pursuant to call, at 2:05 p. m., in 
room 457, Senate Office Building, Senator Stuart Symington, chair- 
man of the subeommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Symington, Jackson, Ervin, and Duff. 

Also present : Fowler Hamilton, general counsel; Ramsay D. Potts, 
Jr., associate general counsel; Fred B. Rhodes, legal consultant to 
Senator Saltonstall; Edward C. Welsh, assistant to Senator Syming- 
ton: Wallace L. Engle, staff member; Robert M. Pennoyer, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Syminetron. This meeting of the Subcommittee on the Air 
Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will please come to 
order. 

We are meeting this afternoon to receive ddsthnony on the research 
and development aspect of our country’s alrpower position. 


INTRODUCTION AND PROCEDURE 


This testimony falls within the third phase of our study and that 
phase deals with our present and prospective strength in the fields 
of manned aircraft, missiles and other elements of our airpower 
viewed in the light of the rapidly increasing airpower of the Soviets. 

The witness at this hearing will be Mr. Trevor Gardner, former As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development. 

In accordance with the previous prac ‘tice of the committee, to hear 
in Open session testimony of witnesses not now holding public office, 
we are taking Mr. G: ardner’s testimony in open session. 

Mr. Gardner, we welcome you here before this committee. As 
everybody knows, you have worked long and diligently for your Gov- 
ernment. Regardless of differences of opinion that some mz iy have, 
I know of nobody who would not say that you did a fine job. 

Would you rise, raise your right hand, and be sworn, please. 

Do you swear that the information you give this Subcommittee on 
the Air Force of the Senate Armed Services Committee will be the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth so help you God ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I do. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, will you proceed ? 

Mr. Haminton. Yes, sir, I will be glad to. 
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Mr. Gardner, before I start asking you questions, I would like to say 
that if I ask you any questions, or any members of the committee ask 
you any questions, that you think involve security considerations, 
please indicate that: then we can hold those questions for a closed 


session. 


STATEMENT OF TREVOR GARDNER, FORMER ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Hamivron. I wonder, Mr. Gardner, if you would briefly describe 
for the committee your background with particular reference to the 
positions that you have held, let us say since the war. But if you could 


give usa sketch of your career during and prior to the war I think that 
would be helpful. 


BACKGROU ND AND EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Garpner. I was educated in engineering and followed that by 
spending a year with the General Electric C ompany in Schenectady 
on their student test course. 

Subsequently, I went back and taught at the University of Southern 
California and at Cal Tech and took a master’s degree in business 
administration. 

During the war I worked at Cal Tech on the rocket and atomic bomb 
projects, and was in charge of developmental engineering there. 

Subsequent to the war I was vice president and general manager of 
General Tire of California. 

Following that, I started a business called Hycon Manufacturing 
Co., and left that business to come in the Government and work for the 
Secretary of the Air Force in charge of research and development. 

Mr. Haminron. When did you enter the service of the Air Force? 

Mr. Garpner. I became a special assistant to the Secretary, which 
which was a consulting position, in February of 1953. 

Mr. Hamiuron. And did you subsequently become Assistant 
Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Subsequently, after that position was created by Con- 
gress, the Secretary appointed me to that position and I was c -onfirmed. 

Mr. Hamiuron. What, in general, were your duties while you were 
consultant to the Secretary of the Air Force in regard to research and 
development matters / 

Mr. Garpner. They consisted of investigating the merit of various 
projects, of attempting to understand the dimensions of the research 
and development program, of representing the Secretary with the vari- 
ous Assistant Secretaries of Defense. 

Mr. Haminron. Did that give you acquaintance not only of research 
and development within the Air Force itself, but also acquaintance 
with regard to research and development in the other branches of the 
service ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. To a limited extent, yes. Through the mechanism of 
coordinating committees and various coordinating groups, one learned 
a great deal about the other services’ programs, but the Air Force pro- 
gram had such dimensions that I concentrated mostly on it. 

Mr. Haminron. And after you became Assistant Secretary, what 
was the range, in general, of your responsibilities ? 
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Mr. Garpner. After I became Assistant Secretary, I was asked to 
organize on office consisting of three deputies who would provide the 
civilian management authority for research and development within 
the Air Force. 

[ was also a member of the Research and Development Policy Coun- 
cil along with my military opposite number, Lieutenant General Putt. 
We were two representatives of the Air Force. 

I was asked by the Secretary in my previous capacity to organize the 
Air Force effort on the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

Mr. Haminton. Thank you very much, Mr. Gardner. 

Now I wonder if you would care to give the committee the benefit 
of your views, generally speaking, on the importance of research and 
development in its relation to airpower at the present time. 


TECHN OLOGICAL PROGRESS IMPRESSIVE 


Mr. Garpner. During the past 3 years, while I was in the Govern- 
ment, our technological progress in all sorts of fields relating to air- 
power—that is, missiles, radar, powerplants, airframes—our progress 
was quite astounding. Similarly the progress of the Russians was 
quite astounding. 

Mr. Hamiutron. In what fields was their progress astounding, would 
you say ¢ 

SOVIET PROGRESS 


Mr. Garpner. Well, they have shown us, and I presume will show 
General Twining on the 24th, some additional devices, but they have 
shown us a number of devices, large airplanes with engines which we 
don’t have 

Mr. Haminron. Engines that we don’t have? In what respect do 
we lack these ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Certain of the engines we don’t have under develop- 
ment and other engines we don’t have anything in the same size range. 
They have shown us swept-wing airplanes. 

Mr. Hamunron. Are these jet engines you are talking about ! 

Mr. Garpner. Jet engines and turboprop. They have shown us jet 
aircraft of extremely modern design and in quantities which leave no 
doubt in one’s mind of their ability not only to do unusual things in 
the qualitative field but something in mass production, also. 

Mr. Hamiuron. What is your view as to the relationship between the 
growth of an effective research and development program by the Rus- 
sians and the actions that we should take in that field’ Is there a con- 
nection between them ¢ 





COMPETITION IN IDEAS 


Mr. Garpner. There is a direct connection. In effect, we are in 
competition for the generation of new ideas in the new-weapons field 
with the Russians. We must at all times stay ahead of them, and 
our tendency during the last 3 years has been to avoid making the 
kind of decisions that would assure that we do stay ahead of them in 
many fields. 
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DECISIONS AVOIDED 


Mr. Haminron. You say the tendency in the last few years has been 
to avoid making decisions that would assure staying ahead of them ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Hammron. What kind of decisions do you have in mind, Mr. 
Gardner ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Decisions to develop new jet engines, decisions to 
develop new fuels, decisions to move more r: ipidly through the testing 
phase instead of serially testing aircraft and missiles to parallel the 
production as we did on the atomic-bomb project during the war. 

These kinds of decisions we were unable to make, and we created 
quite a record in the Air Force of being consistently insistent that 
more money be given to us for — projects. 

We repeatedly stated them in detail, with amounts of money in 
programs, to the civilian Sania of the Department of Defense 
and the Air Force. 

DOLLAR CEILINGS DICTATED 


Mr. Hamirron. Now, with reference to your mention of money, 
are you familiar with the guidelines that are established with respect 
to funds for research and development in the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; lam. 

Mr. Haminron. I wonder if you would describe briefly the nature 
of those guidelines and the amounts of money involved, as you recall 
them, during the period that you were concerned with those problems 

Mr. Garpner. Well, each year the guidelines have been different, 
but each year they have always been a dictated figure by the Secretary 
of Defense’s Office. 

Mr. Hamivron. Now | wonder if you would just describe briefly 
what a guideline is / 

Mr. Garpner. It is a blank instruction which the Secretary of 
Defense gives to each of the three services so that they might put 
some general dimensions on their program. 

Mr. Haminron. Is that before they have formulated a program for 
the year to which the guideline relates ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is reasonably independent of the formulation of 
the program and it is a flat ceiling which none of us has been able 
to break so far. 

Mr. Hamunron. A flat ceiling in terms of what; in terms of dollars ? 

Mr. Garpner. In terms of dollars; correct. 

Mr. Hamiron. It does not go into particular projects, I take it? 

Mr. Garpner. Not always; no. 

wa H RO And, in general, do you recall what the order of 
magnitude has been for those ceilings for any particular year? 


AMOUNTS OF EFFECTIVE FUNDS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT TEND TO 
DECREASE 


Mr. Garpner. Yes. In general, the amount of money that has been 
made available to us has been in the order of $400 million, but tending 
to decrease each year. 

Mr. Hamutron. Tending to decrease each year ? 

Mr. Garpner. If I could elaborate on that point. 
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Mr. Hamiiron. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. Not only decreasing in amount but, as you know, 
during the past 3 years prices have gone up in just the buying of 
skills and services and hardware. Additionally, all the things we are 
trying to do are not just twice as hard as what we were trying to do 
before. 

For example, flying at twice the speed of sound is not just twice 
as hard as flying at the speed of sound, and when I say hard, I mean 
expensive, so that we not only are having our budget monetarily 
reduced in research and development but the budget did not go as 
‘ar because we had to do more expensive things with it, and this 

caused us an undue concentration on a few projects, and a lot of 
pedineln which we let remain in the study stage to save money. 

Mr. Haminron. During what period of years are you talking about, 
Mr. Gardner ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. My familiarity with this thing dates back to Febru- 
ary of 1953. I am ‘talking show the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, and 
until I left the Air Force in February. 

Mr. Haminron. February of this year? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Hamiron. You are talking about the period 1953 through 
February of 1956; is that right ? 

Mr. GarpNnErR. Correct. 

Mr. Hamirron. And it is your recollection that the amount of 
funds that were made available on the guidelines tended to diminish 
somewhat / 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. Could I expand on this point just a little bit? 


MONEY WITHHELD 


It is a little involved because, along with the ceiling that is given, 
usually one is told to withhold a certain amount of money and not 
spend it during that year; so this tends to reduce the amount. 

Mr. Hamiron. What is the purpose of that ! 

Mr. Garpner. The purpose of it is so you don’t run out of money, 
and there is always a question of how much should be withheld. 

Mr. Hamivuron. As a cushion, so to speak, for a reserve ¢ 

Mr. GarpNer. That is correct. 

Then there is another kind of control placed on this money. In 
one year 25 percent of it was held back until almost the whole year 
had gone by, and then it was made available to us when we ¢ ‘oul no 
longer spend it. 

Mr. Haminron. What was the reason assigned for that procedure? 

Mr. GARDNER. One of the civilian managers in the Secretary of De- 
fense’s Office explained it to me in this way, that that was the only 
way to find out how much water there was in the program. 

Mr. Hamiron. Now, during this per iod that you have talked about 
with reference to these funds from 1953 to Februar y of 1956—— 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, excuse me a minute. 

Members of the press are pretty far back, trying to listen. If any- 
body cannot hear back there we can reorganize the room seating. 

You can bring your chairs up closer if you can’t hear. I am sorry 
we are a little crowded. 


76922—56— pt. 13-2 
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NEW SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Haminron. As I was saying, during this period in which you 
talked about the guidelines setting a limitation on research and devel- 
opment funds for the Air Force from 1953 to February of this year, 
did you learn of Russian developments in the field of research and 
development, or in the scientific fields of weapons, during the period, 
that you did not know about at the beginning of the period ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; we did. 

Mr. Hamiron. What sorts of developments did you learn about 
during that period ? 

Mr. Garpner. Could I answer that in classified session ¢ 

Mr. Haminron. Surely. 

a GarDNER. Thank you. 

Senator Symineron. Am I to understand that we are going to have 
an executive session after this open session ? 

Mr. Hamirron. I said, Mr. Chairman, at the outset, that if a secu- 
rity question came up it seemed appropriate to hold that for executive 
session, if that is agreeable with you. 


ARTICLES IN LOOK MAGAZINE 


Mr. Garpner. I can answer one portion of that, Mr. Chairman, for 
the record, and it is stated in an article that I wrote for Look maga- 
zine in which I outlined many of the Russian advances which were 
known to the world. 

There are a few that I would rather discuss in executive session. 

Mr. HAamiron. | don’t want you to disclose “ig classified material. 

Senator Syminaron. If the counsel will yield, we know a great deal 
about the situation from what we have read in magazines and news- 
papers, and if there is any confirmation of that by any official you are 
entirely at liberty to tell it here in an open hearing. 

[ appreciate your desire to keep this information classified, but. it is 
about time the American people began to learn something of what is 
going on in this field; the facts of life about it. 

You use your own discretion. 

Mr. Garpner. Mr. Chairman, I agree wholeheartedly with that klea, 
and my two Look articles, one on missiles and one on airpower, were 
both cleared for security by the Pentagon. I think they contain au- 
thentic information to make available to this committee and to the 
public. 

Mr. Hamivron. Now, I believe you mentioned, Mr. Gardner, you 
thought there was one development that you might refer to in open 
session, one Russian de velopme nt: is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. Whiy, yes. These are the ones that are outlined there. 


UNITED STATES RESPONSE TO SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS 


They are principally the new aircraft and engines and electronics. 

Mr. Haminron. What types of aircraft? 

Mr. Garpner. The Bisons, the aircraft that were shown us, bomber 
aireraft and fighter aircraft with all their implications of advanced 
technology in powerplants and radar. 
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Mr. Hamiron. Did we gain any information with respect to the 
Russian position in the long-range guided-missile field during this 
period ¢ a 

Mr. Garpner. I would like to answer that in executive session if 
I may, sir. 

Mr. Hamuuron. Did we in our own research and de ‘velopment pro- 
eram in the Air Force make any response to these developments that 
we learned the Russians had made? 

Mr. Garpner. We attempted to make a response by asking for a 
larger budget, but we were told that we must make do with the amount 
of funds that were available under an austere budget. 


FUNDS FOR LONG-RANGE-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Hamivron. Now in that connection I would like to direct your 
attention to the long-range-missile program and ask you whether 
that program was contemplated in 1953, early 1953 ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. The funds available for the long-range-missile pro- 
gram in early 1953 were those funds which were just adequate to sup- 
port what was in effect a study program. 

Mr. Hamivron. And was the extent of the long-range-missile pro- 
eram increased during the period in question ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Hamu.ron. Were additional funds made available for research 
and development for that purpose? 


FUNDS SHIFTED 


Mr. Garpner. Additional funds were made available, and here we 
vet a little complication, because many of these funds came from 
production money. 

Mr. Hamu.ron. If you will take your time and explain that to the 
committee, Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Garpner. When there isn’t enough money . the research and 
development budget to do new things, you try and fund as much of 
it as possible b’ y reprograming production funds. This means that the 
price you pay for making the money available for one project. is 
to stop something else, or not start something, and this is exactly 
what occurred. 

Mr. Hamitron. Were there any projects that were stopped as a 
result of the imposition of new programs on the research and develop- 
ment program of the Air Force? 

Mr. GarpNer. This is a very difficult point to prove, because, in a 
complicated budget, the projects dropped to make money available 
for something else usually change 8 or 10 times during the prepara- 
tion of the budget . Soitisa matter of opinion. 


AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT DELAYED 


In my opinion many projects either were not given enough sup- 
port with funds, and were not allowed to go at the maximum rate that 
technology would permit—I am thinking there of airplanes like’ the 
F104 

Mr. Hamirton. What is the F—104? 
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Mr. Garpner. F-104 is a lightweight fighter. 


Mr. Hamiron. Is it an interceptor r defense- type plane ¢ 
Mr. Garpner. Yes. So the price you pay for using production 


money is that there isn’t enough money to do other things. 
, In your opinion, 


Mr. Hamiron. Were there any other things that 
were either dropped out of the program, or the program for which 


was slowed down as a result of this 4 
Mr. Garpner. An advanced long-range interceptor which we badly 
need to go with our investment up at DEW line, for that distance, 


as stopped for lack of funds. 
bomber was recently stopped for lack of funds. This 


The fiehter- 
is an advanced fighter-bombe c 

And I would like to emphasize that in research and development 
we have to keep on doing advanced things consistently. We cannot 
pause. We have to be out in front all the time. 


INSUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR FACILITIES 


Enough funds were not made available for facilities, and here 
again is another price that has to be paid when facilities are made 
available to a crash program like the ICBM, in that there is no money 
for facilities that had been planned in other places. 

Mr. Haminton. What kinds of facilities do you have in mind ? 

Mr. Garpner. Tools to do the research and development job with, 
ind here I am talking about hangars and runways at Edwards Ai 
Force Base. I am talking about launching pads for missiles down 


at Banana River 
I am talking about the instrumentation of the down range station 


at Banana River. 

Mr. Hamiron. And Banana River is what? 

Mr. Garpner. Is the Patrick Air Force Base, one of the missile test 
centers. 

It isa long-range missile test center. 

Mr. Hamutton. And you feel that development of those matters 
was ap ee because of the emphasis necessarily placed on the missile? 


Mr. GARDNER. Right. 


LARGE CARGO PLANE DELAYED 


DEVELOPMENT OF 


Now in the research and development field, again we paid a price 
certain new things that looked quite promising. 


OV not initiatin 1s 
One example is the large turbo-prop cargo carrier, the C—132. 
The initis ition of that program was delayed for 2 years after it 
was quite clear that our engine development would support the risk 


going ahead with the airplane. 


nvolved in 
What are the uses to which a plane of that kind 


Mr. Hamiron. 
could be put? 
Mr. GarpNer. It i large cargo-carrying airplane, the largest in 


the world. 
Mr. Haminron. Larger than any now in oper ration ‘ 


Mr. Garpner. Much larger, almost twice the size. 
It will fly at high altitudes because it has turbo-props, and it can 


‘arry troops all over the globe. 
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It is a badly needed piece of development hardware to support our 
global position. 
~ Mr. Hamitron. Any other items of that kind and character ? 

Mr. Garpnekr. I could go on for 15 or 20 of these, Mr. Hamilton, and 
also it is sort of a matter of opinion. 

Now the way one delays a project is simply to say it is not ready for 
production, or to make 2 of these instead of 5, and then if 1 or 2 crack 
up, the program is unalterably slowed down. 


TIME LOST ON WARNING SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT 


There is no way to buy that time back. The DEW line and the 
SAGE system are examples of programs which were delayed just this 
past year. 

Mr. Hamitron. And the DEW line, for the record, Mr. Gardner, 
is what? 

Mr. Garpner. Is the radar warning line across the north of Canada. 
The SAGE system is an electronic system to take the data that comes 
in from all of the radars all over the country and feed it into a cen- 
tral station where an electronic computer works on it and is able to 
give automatic signals to aircraft. 

Mr. Hamitron. Thank you. 

Now proceed with your answer if you will. 

You said you thought that with respect to those two systems within 
the last year—— 

Mr. Garpner. There have been delays, and again one can argue 
that these were necessary because technology and the risk involved 
was foo high. 

We desired to put in five Texas towers off Boston. 

Mr. Hamivron. They are used, are they not, for radar warning? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, radar warning; and the way we avoided that 
decision was to say that this Texas tower is too risky a thing to do 
5 at once, so we put in 1. 

If you recall, this is the one the steamer ran into and that had so 
much trouble in the storm. 

But this is a delay in putting in that system when we knew clearly 
what was needed. There was no question that we needed to put five 
in there. 

Mr. Hamutron. What was the reason for the delay in your opinion ? 

Mr. Garpner. Ostensibly too high a technical risk, actually lack of 
funds. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Now I would like, if I may, to turn 

Senator Symrineron. For clarification, you say ostensibly what ? 

Mr. Garpner. Too great a technical risk. 

Senator Symrncton. Who told you that ? 

Mr. GarpNer. That was decided for us by some of the civilians in 
the Defense Department and by certain members of the Navy. 

Senator Symincron. They said it was too great a risk, but you say 
that actually it was lack of funds? 

Mr. Garpner. That is my opinion of it, yes. 

Could I elaborate on just one point here, sir? 
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IMPORTANCE OF TIME FACTOR 


There are two ways to make progress. One is to build one item after 
another and test it to death, and then not worry about losing all that 
time that that testing takes, but when it is put into production to be 
sure that it is exactly right and no money is being wasted. 

That is one way to go. The other way to go is to pretty well es- 
tablish that you are right in your own mind and in the minds of your 
technical experts initially, and go out for a substantial quantity ‘and, 
before that quantity is even thoroughly tested, place a production 
order to back it up. 

This is the high-risk approach, but you buy time with it, and the 
only commodity we can’t get back in this economy of ours is time. 
Those of us in research and development are always in the business 
of trying to buy time, and we are also always in the business of try- 
ing to evaluate our risk and take the best possible risk in the interest 
of buying time. 


SOVIETS TAKE FINANCIAL RISKS TO INCREASE TECHNOLOGICAL PROGRESS 


Mr. Hamiiron. Do you have any judgment as to which of those two 
courses the Russians tend to e mph: size ? 

Mr. Garpnerr. I think there is no question that they took the latter 
course. 

Mr. Hamivron. The latter course being what? 

Mr. Garpner. The cost of high technical risk, high concentration of 
good talent, to catch up the way they have done in quality of engines, 
electronic equipment, airplanes, and missiles. 


ICBM PROGRAM 


Mr. Hamintton. I would like, if I may, to direct. your attention to 
the ballistic missile, Mr. Gardner. What was your experience in that 
field, and will you describe for the committee the development of the 
ICBM program as you saw it in the course of your experience ? 

Mr. Garpner. The first problem with the ICBM was to evaluate 
the degree of technical risk. To do this, I got permission from the 
then Secretary of the Air Force to organize a committee of top 
scientists. 

Mr. Haminron. When was that, approximately ? 

Mr. Garpner. Mid-1953 

Mr. Haminron. Mid-1953? Who was chairman of that committee ? 

Mr. Garpner. Dr. John Von Neumann, the present Atomic Energy 
Commissioner, wo was then at the Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton. 

Mr. Haminron. Do you recall the names of any of the other gen- 
tlemen on the committee ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; Dr. George Kistiakowsky, from Harvard; Dr. 
Weisner, electronic expert from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Louis Dunn, of the jet propulsion laboratory at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena; Mr. Pat Hyland, vice 
president of Bendix at that time, now the general manager of Hughes. 

Dr. Ramo and Dr. Wooldridge, at the Ramo-Wooldr idge Corp., 
put together a technical team to support this committee activity. 
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I have forgotten 3 or 4 of the other names, but there were about 
10 of the best people in the country, including Dr. Clark Millikan, 
of California Tech, on aerodynamics. 

Mr. Hamiutron. And what did they do? 

Mr. Garpner. They evaluated the rate of speed at which they 
thought we could go and the degree of technical risk that we were 
taking. 

Mr. Hamitron. Did they make a report or reach a conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. They made a report, and their estimates about how 
long it would take to attain this. device were concerned not with. the 
degree of technical difficulty of the device, but with the kind of 
management organization that one could set up in a peacetime economy 
to do this on a Manhattan District wartime basis. 

Mr. Hamintron. They concluded that the project to develop such a 
missile was a feasible one ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Correct. 

Mr. Hamirton. When did they report that conclusion ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I forget the exact dates, but it was toward the end 
of 1953 or perhaps even the first month or two of 1954. 

Mr. Hamitron. And then, after they made their report ‘ 

Mr. Garpner. We assigned the project, with the permission of the 
Secretary of Defense, a No. 1 priority in the Air Force. We designed 
an unusual management organization called the Western Deve lop- 
ment Division of the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Hamiiton. Is that the one General Schriever is now in com- 
mand of? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. He was placed in command at that 
time. 

Generally, we did everything to it that one would do with a first- 
priority project within a service. We did not have first setenity in 
the Nation at that time, nor did we have it within the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Hamivron. Were you able to make satisfactory progress from 
then forward ? 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 


Mr. Garpner. I would say “Yes”; for a while, until we changed 
the management structure. 

Mr. Hamrron. When was that? 

Mr. Garpner. That was quite recently, and I think that is described 
in this missile article that I wrote for Look magazine. This change 
occurred I think it was about last August—last November—when 
several additional ballistic-missiles programs were initiated for each 
of the three services. 

We desired in the Air Force to make an investment in the medium 
range ballistic missile known as the IRBM. 


URGENCY OF ICBM 


We did not feel that this was a more important weapon than the 
ICBM, for the reason that should the Russians achieve an ICBM 
capability before we do they will have a rather decisive weapons ad- 
vantage over us, because they will be able to hit our heartland with 
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such a weapon. We felt it was imperative that we had to get that 

“apon first. 

Phe IRBM, or medium-range missile, is still a very important device, 
but now both programs have the same priority along with a similar 
program in the Army and the Navy and several additional programs 
that are in the study stage. 


NUMEROUS MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Haminron. I wonder if you could elaborate a bit on that, for 
the sake of clarity in the record and to give the committee the benefit 
of your information as to the number of ICBM programs and the 
number of IRBM programs. 

Mr. Garpner. I think I described it in that article as several, with 
more coming along each day, and many of them competing for the 
same hardware, the same people and, to an extent, the same money. 

Mr. Hamiron. What is your view as to the consequences of that sit- 
uation in the development of an operational ICBM ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I think it slows down our whole program. 

Mr. Hamiron. Do you have any other comments you would care 
to make with regard to the missile situation, Mr. Gardner ? 


PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW THE FACTS 


Mr. Garpner. I might just reemphasize the point that I made in that 
article—and I felt that article should be written for the reasons Sen- 
ator Symington pointed out—that the American people need to know 

about this situation. 

Mr. Hamiuron. Pardon me, if I may interrupt. 


COMPETITION IN MISSILE PROGRAMS 


Is there any competition between the ICBM programs and the 
[RBM programs on the one hand, and other types of missiles of lesser 
range, like air-to-air or air-to-surface missiles, for resources or per- 
sonnel / 

Mr. Garpner. The competition generally comes in the facilities 

eld, and with other ground-to- ground missiles of which there are 

the rs in addition to the IRBM and the ICBM. I think there is in- 
terference, not so much in getting on with the job once one decides 
what the job is, but in convincing all the committee structure in the 
Pentagon and the entire chain of command from the poor fellow that 
has to do the work up to the top of the E ring at the Pentagon. The 
slowdown comes in the length of time it takes to get decisions made 
in the system, the way it is organized. 

Mr. Hamiron. Thank you. Pardon me for interrupting. 

Just carry on with the answer you were giving in response to my 
question as to whether you had anything else that you cared to say 


about the long-range-missile situation. 


SOVIETS VERSUS UNITED STATES IN SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Garpner. No. I would like to just ree mphasize the importance 
of its receiving highest national priority. We just cannot afford to 
have the Russians achieve this capability before we do. 
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Mr. Haminron. And I believe you said that you prefer to state your 
views on that question in closed hearing; is that right ! 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Hamivron. I wonder if you could, however, state in public 
hearing your opinion as to where we stand now vis-a-vis the Russians 
overall, in terms of the quality of our scientific weapons, our research 
and development programs on the one hand, as compared with the 
quality of Russian scientific weapons and their research and develop- 
ment program. 

Mr. Garpner. I know that several public statements have been made 
that we were qualitatively ahead of the Russians. While that may 
be true today—I am talking now across the board in the technological 
field—the very facts I have stated about lack of funds to go on with 
the future mean that we just set up a system here that will lose the 
qualitative race to the Russians. 

Quantitatively they are clearly ahead of us in aircraft, and this 
has been admitted by most of the Defense acesttonl military and 
civilian officials. 

POSSIBLE LOSS OF QUALITY RACE 


Mr. Hamitron. What steps, in your opinion, would have to be 
taken to avoid the consequences of our losing the qualitative race to 
the Russians ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t think it is just a matter of money. It is a 
matter of the way you go about doing a job, the management struc- 
ture that one establishes, the number of controls and restraints that 
are placed on the people doing the work, and perhaps even some free- 
dom on spending the money from the Congress. 

In a peacetime economy, while we are asked to speed up by one 
committee in the Congress, we are called over and asked to explain 
why we wasted money on a similar project by another committee, so 
that it should be recognized, not just in the executive branch but in 
the Congress, that to win this technological race is vital, and that per- 
haps you want to give more freedom to the spending of the funds 
that are needed. 

Mr. Hamuuron. Do you have any view as to the period of time in 
which we might find ourselves in the position where the Russians 
were ahead of us qualitatively unless steps were taken of the kind you 
suggest. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, I do; and I would like to state that in executive 
session, 1f I may. 

Mr. Hamitron. Could I ask you this in open session. Is the time 
of such short magnitude, as far as the future is concerned, that you 
are concerned about it / 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes; I am definitely concerned. 

Mr. Cuairman. I think that completes my questioning. 

Senator SyMiINGToON. Senator Jackson ? 


AUSTERITY BUDGET FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Gardner, I believe you made reference to the 
fact that you were unable to do a lot of these things because you 
were on an austerity budget. 
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You were told that you were on an austerity budget. 

Did the Defense Department people give you any reason for being 
on an austerity budget ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. The general reason given was that in their 
view our economy could not stand to be on a nonausterity budget. 

Our view in research and development, from the top of the civilian 
management down to the last man in the business, was that in research 
and development, to get ahead in this technological race, you could 
not tolerate an austerity budget. 

Senator Jackson. You mean the Defense Department took the view 
that we could not spend any more money for national defense at this 
time ? 

QUESTION OF WHAT THE UNITED STAPES CAN AFFORD 


Mr. Garpner. Because we could not afford to. 

Senator Jackson. We could not afford to. You do not believe in 
that philosophy, do you? 

Mr. Garpner. I certainly don’t. This great country can afford to 
do anything in this field that it desires to do and the Congress permits 
it to do. 

Senator Jackson. You are familiar with the fact that shortly be- 
fore Korea, there were many people, some are in high places today, 
who stated that we could not spend more than $14 billion a year for 
national defense. 

You are familiar with that fact? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that within 3 months of some of 
those statements, we were authorizing appropriations more than double 
that amount, and today as a matter of fact our current budget exclu- 
sive of foreign aid is about $35 billion, is that right ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that, taking together foreign aid, 
the atomic energy program, and national defense, we are only spend- 
ing about 10 percent of our gross national product ? 

Our gross national product is at the rate of around $400 billion 
at the present time; that is approximately correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Garpner. I have heard those figures, Senator. 

I am not sure of them. 

Senator Jackson. Well, I understand that our total expenditures 
for foreign aid, for the atomic energy effort, and for national defense 
is about $40 billion. If our gross national product is at the rate of 
$400 billion, we are only spending about 10 percent of our gross 
national product. 

Mr. Garpner. Right; yes. 

Senator Jackson. It has been said by some very capable people that 
we can afford at least to spend at least 15 percent of our gross na- 
tional product for these objectives and still maintain a strong economy. 

How do you feel about that ? 

Mr. Garpner. I am an engineer and not an economist, so that I 
would not put a number like 15 or 20 percent. 

| would just say that the things we have to do we must do, regard- 
less of the cost. 
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Senator Jackson. If we are going to survive as a Nation and as 
a leader of the free world, we are going to have to spend more than 
we are spending now, aren’t we ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And isn’t it a fact that some people are now be- 
latedly admitting that we are going to have to step up our requests 
for funds next year, especially for the Air Force—you have read that 
in the paper ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Jackson. In your judgment is there any doubt about it? 

Mr. Garpner. No doubt whatsoever. 

As a matter of fact, for the current research and development pro- 
gram, we attempted to get a supplementary budget submitted to the 
Congress of $120 million. 

We could have spent that money yet in this year of 1956 to get 
on with a dozen critical projects. 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED FOR B-52 AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


Senator Jackson. For example, is there any possible reason for 
delaying procurement on the B-52, assuming that you also make the 
request for the supporting resources that go with it ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think that it is vital that we increase the produc- 
tion of the B-52 and the base structure that supports it. 

Senator Jackson. I say the supporting resources ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Jackson. It is more than just bases. It is people, support- 
ing resources, right ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Jackson. Asa matter of fact, do you know of any program 
that is currently available to replace the B-52 in the field of manned 
bombers ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I know of nosuch program. 

Senator Jackson. And when people say that if you get too many 
B-52’s, it is going to be obsolescent, that is nonsense at the present 
time according to the facts that you have available to you ? 


SOME MONEY AND IMPROVED MANAGEMENT NEEDED 


Mr. Garpner. Yes. I think that unless we recognize the power of 
the Russian threat by increasing our bomber force and our r defensive 
system and our research and development on missiles, we are being 
extremely foolhardy. 

Now this does not necessarily mean, Senator, that you have to have 
a lot more money. Maybe we have to do a little more effective job 
of management of the money we have. 

Senator Jackson. I was going to get to that. 

Mr. Garpner. There we need to be more decisive and place our 
bets with more accuracy. Having a whole family of ballistic missiles 
programs not only slows the programs down but it is wasteful’ of 
national funds. 

These are funds we could use on other things. 
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Senator Jackson. It is important to have an effective administra- 
tive organization in order to beat time in this terrible race for these 
various delivery systems, now going on between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Isn't that true ¢ 

Mir. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. And it is true in research and development. 


LATE DECISION ON ICBM PRIORITY 


Now let’s get down to the organization. 

Can you understand why we waited until last summer for a decision 
on overall priority for the I ‘BM? 

Mr. Garpner. I can understand it, but Iam not in sympathy with it. 

Senator Jackson. There is no reason for it, is there / 

Mr. Garpner. There was no reason for not giving it top priority 
rit h eal lier. 

I was glad to get it when we did get it. 

Senator Jackson. We started out in 1954 with a top priority within 
the Air Force, is that correct ¢ 

Ir. GARDNER. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Then it was not until middle summer, last year, 
that an overall priority within the executive and defense establish- 
ments was giventothe ICBM. Isthat right? 

Mr. GARDNER. Correct. 

Senator Jackson. Then subsequently in November a concurrent 
overriding priority was given to the intermediate range ballistic 
missile for the Army and the Navy, is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. And the Air Force. 

Senator Jackson. And the Air Force. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator JAcKson. Now what reason can you give for the delay on 
the decision to give the ICBM an overall priority as distinguished 
from a priority solely within the Air Force ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know of any reason for the delay that I could 
explain, Senator. It is partly the matter that I mentioned of having 
: streamlined administrative system which ean react to technological 
changes. : 

Actually the technological changes are coming faster than our 

rrent decision-making machinery in Government is able to work, 
and this something has to be done about. 

Senator Jac mon. Some of the committees of Congress had to push 

is a little bit, didn’t they, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. They ce rt: ainly did, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. You are familiar with some of that. We won't 
eo into details here now. 

But it was not until certain steps were t: aken by another committee 
iat an overall priority was given by the P resident: is that correct ? 
Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


QUESTION OF MISSILES CZAR 


Senator Jackson. One of the recommendations made by that com- 
uit ee was that we have an individual appointed by the President re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of Defense and to the President: is that 
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Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. We still don’t have that individual, do we! 

Mr. Garpner. No. The Secretary of Defense elected to establish 

\ position ot special assistant to coordin: ate these several programs. 

Senator Jackson. He was called a missiles czar by someone ‘ 

Mr. Garpner. In my opinion that is a misnomer. I don’t like 
the use of the word “czar” anyway. 

Senator JACKSON. Aren’t we supposed to be fhehting the ezarist 
system ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Based on the pu iblic announcements, does he have 
any power in his field of authority ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. He was appointed to the job just about a week before 
I resioned, and I don’t have a good feeling for the amount and Unaret 
of power and authority that Mr. Murphree has. It may be that by 
now he has enough authori ity. 

Senator Jackson. At the time the public announcement was made 
he was not given authority to take positive direct action to deal with 
these various ballistic-missile programs / 

Mr. Garpner. That was my understanding at the time. Addition- 
ally he had to work through a newly established committee structure 
in defense and in the three services. 

[ felt that as a special assistant, no matter how much authority the 
Secretary of Defense gave him he did not have the statutory authority 
to carry out his responsibilities. That may have been partially cor- 
rected. 

COORDINATING COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


Senator Jackson. Can you explain to the committee the setup on 
coordinating committees within the executive branch that any direc- 
tor must cut through in order to get a decision on vital matters? 

Mr. Garpner. I will as well as I understand it, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Let’s start with what you had to wrestle with at 
the time you left. 

Mr. Garpner. One of the standard devices for establishing a co- 
ordination between the services is a coordinating committee. Such 
committees exist in each of the technical areas 

Then there is coordination that has to be worked out between the 
military management and the civilian management and between the 
various Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the various Assistant 
Secretaries of the three services. 

There are numerous devices for this. In general, the pattern is 
when you have a really difficult decision to make, you send it out 
to be restudied, and then having restudied it, it is discussed for a 
reasonably long period of time, after which by now the technology 
has advanced so that you have to go back and restudy the whole thing 
over again. 

This is a pretty standard pattern throughout the Defense Depart- 
ment. I think it existed before the current management arrived, in 
many areas, and it has tended to increase during the past 3 years. 

Senator Jackson. While you were Assistant Secretary, and also 
consultant, was it your judgment that various coordinating com- 
mittees you had to wrestle with had a deterrent effect on speeding up 
the effort, for example, on the ICBM ? 
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Mr. GarpNer. The ICBM is a special case, because we took it ini- 
tially out of the coordinating committee channel by establishing this 
special technical evaluation group I mentioned, under Dr. Von Neu- 
mann, so it really does not fit. 

1 do know that on the other programs the decision of how to assign 
programs to the services and finally deciding to assign, for ex: umple, 
the IRBM to all three services was a very time-consuming committee 


kind of decision. 
PRIORITIES WITHOUT PRIORITY FUNDS 


Senator Jackson. Isn’t it a fact that the giving of a top priority 
to the ICBM, first within the Air Force and secondly, within the en 
tire executive branch, had the net effect of taking money away from 
other programs that you were then engaged in under research and 
development ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, the ICBM was given a top pri- 
ority, but without additional funds within the responsible branch of 
the De partment of the Air Force. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right; we had to take this out of our hide, 
so to speak. 

Senator Jackson. And you were still operating under a ceiling, so 
that you had to cut back on other programs that were vital as far as 
national security is concerned ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And as far as you know, is that still the situ- 
ation ? 

SHORTAGE OF FUNDS 


Mr. Garpner. To the best of my knowledge that is, particularly 
with the planning on the 1957 budget which is currently before the 
Congress. 

There in the Air Force, in my opinion, we were short some $3 billion 
to $4 billion for both production and people—bases and ia and 
development. 

Our shortage in research and development we stated as $250 mil- 
lion. When I say “we,” I mean the civilian and military management 
of research and development stated this to the Secretary of the Air 
Force and the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Symineron. Would you repeat that ? 

Mr. Garpner. I said the civilian and military management of re- 
search and development stated to the Secretary of the Air Force and 
the Secretary of Defense a need for $250 million more money than 
the current budget contains in it. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Jackson, will you yield for a minute? 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir. 


REQUEST FOR MORE FUNDS 


Senator Symrineron. You say civilian and military. 

Who signed that ? 

Who are the people involved ? 

Mr. Garpner. My opposite number, General Putt, signed it. 
Senator Symincron. General Putt is who? 
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Mr. Garpner. General Putt is the Deputy Chief of Staff for De- 
velopment. 

Senator Symineron. Is he one of the officers that General Twining 
is takihg to Russia ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

General Twining signed the paper; I signed it as Assistant Secre- 
tary ; the Assistant Secretary for Comptroller signed it. 

Senator Syminetron. Who is he? 

Mr. GarpNner. His name slips me now. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Garlock, Assistant Secretary Garlock. 

Mr. Garpner. Right, Lyle Garlock. 

And this was then presented to the Secretary of the Air Force for 
approval. 

Senator Symineron. What was presented to the Air Force for 
approval / 

Mr. Garpner. The need for $250 million more funds and for a 
supplemental budget in 1956 of $120 million. 

Senator SyMincton. When did you submit that ? 

Mr. Garpner. | have the exact date here. 

That was submitted- 

Senator Symrneton. The counsel says he heard Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little also signed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, General Doolittle signed it and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Everest, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, who is another gen- 
tleman accompanying General ‘Twining to Russia. 


REQUEST DECLINED 


That was submitted January 16, 1956 to the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and we received a reply turning the project down on January 
YS. 1956. 

We resubmitted it February 10, and received a flat turndown for 
these funds. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Gardner, the request was for $250 million 
additional, is that right ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right, for 1957. 

Senator Jackson. For 1957, but how much is the total budget ex- 
clusive of this $250 million for R. and D.? 

Mr. Garpner. The first submission of the Air Force budget was $20 
billion. 

Senator Jackson. But this $250 million figure is all R. and D.? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Sentor Jackson. The original request of the Chief of Staff to the 
Secretary of the Air Force was for $20 billion, right ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Jackson. How much of that was R. and D., if you remem- 
ber offhand. 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t remember that number. 

I will supply it to you. 

Senator Tidene All right, could you supply it for the record? 

Mr. Garoner. Right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

$873 million of the original request by the Chief of Staff to the Secretary of 

the Air Force was for research and development. 
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250 MILLION MORE NEEDED 


Senator Jackson. What I am trying to find out is just how much 

e $250 million is, in relation to the R. and D. budget—— . 

Mr. Garpner. That is in line with the original submission. I don’t 
recall the exact figure, but it was— 

Senator Jackson. About $400 million for R. and D. ! 

Mr. Garpner. The current budget contains about $431 million, I 

k, for R. and D. 

We wanted something like $250 million more than this. 

Senator Jackson. Right. 

Now in your judgment and in the judgment of the people that signed 
the letter, was the $250 million needed for research and development 
on projects that are vital to the security of this country? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And this was the unanimous opinion ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. The reason you were anxious to get the money 
now was sothat we would beina bette -r position, 2 9 > and 4 years hence 2, 
is that right ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


STRENGTH FOR THE FUTURE 


Senator Jackson. And isn’t that the important thing to keep in 
mind when we talk about the need for funds today—to be in a position 
of strength in the future ? 

Mr. Garpner. That certainly is correct, strength in the future that 
we are buying with our research and development funds. 

Senator Jackson. That is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Jackson. It has been noted in the papers from time to time, 

attempt to explain Soviet advances, that most of it is due to the 
fact that they were able to acquire a lot of German scientists at the 
end of the war. 

You have seen that in the papers, haven’t you ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. One would get the impression that most of these 
new breakthroughs on the part of the Soviets would not have occurred 
except for their good fortune in getting a lot of German scientists. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 


SOVIETS AIDED BY GERMANS, BUT HAVE SUBSTANTIAL ABILITY THEMSELVES 


Mr. Garpner. Well, they certainly received a large share of the 
scientific loot that was in Germany in both facilities and people and 
ky 1OwW- how. 

The exact use to which they put these people appears, as we look a 
the product now coming out, to have been much greater than we 
thought and perhaps backed up by a larger fraction of their own 
technological strength than we might have thought. 

Senator Jackson. In your judgment don’t you feel that the Soviets 
have their own scientists that can do this job? 
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Do you think that they are dependent upon German scientists in 
order to achieve what they have been able to achieve to dm? 

Mr. Garpner. No. It is very difficult to sort this out, but I would 
say that the answer is “No.” 

Tt was certainly a big assist to them but they could probably have 
done something close to it without it. 

Senator Jackson. Would it be dangerous for us to assume that they 
could only do it because of these German scientists 

Mr. Garpner. I think it would; yes. 

Senator Jackson. As a matter of fact, they did not get too many 
top German scientists; did they ? 

Mr. Garpner. I am not familiar with the exact composition of the 
crew. 

Senator Syminecron. Will the Senator yield at that point for a 
question ¢ 

Is it not true that Russian aeronautical engineers, aircraft de- 
signers, are now in East Germany teaching Germans? 

Mr. Garpner. That is my understanding; yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And in the field, at least of nuclear physics, they 
have some outstanding people. Kapitsa is not a second-rate scientist ; 
is he? 

Mr. Garpner. He certainly does not appear to be. You may recall 
they announced recently that he had been placed in charge of a satel- 
lite-development program and from time to time they tend to make 
statements which would indicate that they are making tremendous 
progress in both nuclear matters and aircraft matters. 

Senator Jackson. I would not want to embarrass Professor Kapitsa, 
but I have a recollection that he received the Stalin prize in nuclear 
physics in 1939 

Mr. Garpner. I think that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Things change very rapidly over there. I guess 

lot of them will be throwing their medals away or getting them 
changed or something. 


DANGER THAT SOVIETS WILL GET IRBM FIRST 


In your judgment, is there a danger of the Soviets getting the in- 
termediate-range ballistic missile before we will? 

Mr. Garpner. I think there is a danger. 

Senator Jackson. A definite danger ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is a function of how well our management sys- 
tem operates. 

Senator Jackson. Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Garpner. It is related to how our management system operates. 


SOVIET PREDICTIONS 


Senator Jackson. Isn't it a fact that the Soviets have been reason- 
ably accurate in their boasts of what they were planning to do in a 
military way in the future? 

Mr. Garpner. The pattern that has been established, Senator, is 
that shortly after they make an announcement we see some tangible 
evidence that the "Vy really have what they are boasting that they have. 
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Senator Jackson. You will recall that Mr. Molotov in 1947 an- 
nounced that the Americans were no longer the sole possessors of 
the secret of the atomic bomb and that they would have it. 

Wasn't it a fact that about 2 years later, in 1949, we had to confirm 
that an atomic explosion had occurred in the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Do you recall that along in August of 1953 Mr. 
Malenkovy, who was then the Soviet Premier, announced that they 
had discovered the secret of the hydrogen bomb; then, in less than a 
month, we confirmed that the Soviets had exploded a thermonuclear 
device / 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. And more recently Premier Bulganin, along 
in December 1955, announced the development of rocket missiles. 
Zhukov followed later in February this year, speaking of “mighty 
guided missiles, among them long-range missiles.” This was followed 
up with a statement by Khrushchev in ‘ngland that they were in the 
process of acquiring rockets with hydrogen warheads. Is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. That was essenti: lly the announcement. 

Senator Symineron. Is it not true that on last February 18 Deputy 
Premier Mikoyan stated they could deliver hydrogen bombs to any 
part of the earth, either by planes or rockets ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. That is all. 

Senator Syminoron. Senator Duff. 

Senator Durr. Mr. Gardner, I have jotted down a couple of things 
{ would like to ask you about. 


QUESTION OF “SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS” 


The first one is: Have we made substantial progress in the develop- 
ment of missiles since 1953 which you cannot discuss by reason of 
current security provisions ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. The second is: Have we made an exceptional de- 
velopment in the speed and altitude performance of planes which you 
cannot discuss because of current security restrictions ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is also accurate. Might I add something, Sen- 
ator ¢ 

Senator Durr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Garpner. It is not enough to just make unusual progress on 1 
or 2 airplanes. One must do what I suggested earlier and take a large 
tec ls al risk in order to get these airplanes while they are still mod- 
ern. 

So, while making the kind of progress that you are talking about, 
[ feel that we have not properly capitalized on that fact. 

Senator Durr. The next question is: Do we have in substantial 
development any missile that would reach the heartland of the Euras- 
ian Continent which you cannot discuss because of current security 
restrictions ? 

Senator Symineton. Would the Senator repeat that? 

Senator Durr. Do we have in substantial development any missile 
that would reach the heartland of the Eurasian Continent which you 
cannot discuss because of current security restrictions ¢ 
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Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that question 
read again. 

Senator Durr. I will ask it once more. 

Does the United States have in substantial development any missile 
that could reach the heartland of the Eurasian Continent which you 
cannot discuss because of current security restrictions ? 

Senator Symincton. Reach it from where? 

Senator Durr. Well, from any place that the Navy might have it. 

Senator Symineton. That the Navy might have it? 

Senator Durr. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not too familar with the Navy program 
but when you say “cannot discuss” I presume you mean cannot discuss 
the technical details. 

Senator Durr. No; I mean that you cannot discuss in an open meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Garpner. Discuss technical details? 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I see no security problem about 
discussing the fact that we have ballistic missile projec ts. 

The Defense Department has made releases on it. 

Isn’t it a fact that the Defense Department announced, Mr. Gardner, 
publicly that we are working on the IRBM and the ICBM? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Durr. I am not talking about what we are working on. I 
am talking about what we have in substantial development which 
will be available in the not distant future. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you mean by substantial develop- 
ment, Senator ? 

I think that question is in order. We want to have this a hearing 
of clarification. 

Senator Durr. What I mean by substantial development if you 
want me to be more specific 

Senator Symrneron. That is what I would like. 

Senator Durr. I have asked him to consider the security aspect. 





SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Senator Jackson. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, we can say that 
this is a matter of public record. 

I don’t think there needs to be any aura of mystery here. The Sec- 
retary of Defense in response to a question at a press conference stated 
that he thought we were going to have the ICBM in about 5 years; 
that would be around 1960. 

Senator Durr. I am not referring in any particular to what the 
Secretary of Defense has said. 

Senator Jackson. The Secretary of Defense stated it publicly. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff, you have the floor, sir. 

Senator Durr. I asked a specific question. 

Senator Jackson. Go ahead. I don’t see the mystery about it. 

Mr. Garpner. Senator, the fact that many of these programs exist, 
and as a matter of fact the extent to which they are tested, can be 
witnessed from the side road at Patrick Air Force Base without ever 
going inside of the base, so when you say “cannot discuss” I certainly 
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cannot discuss technical details about progress or about design 
features. 

Senator Durr. When I was pressed for further description, I said 
it was expected to be operational in 1960. ; : 

Mr. Garpner. I would prefer to answer that in executive session. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, may I proceed? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Gardner, hasn’t it always been a very im- 
portant rule of security that we not disclose when we will have certain 
important new developments, especially in this field ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That certainly has been one of the basic rules in 
which we manage the security of projects. 

Senator Jackson. Some of us are surprised sometimes when we 
read announcements in the paper of dates when we are going to have 
certain things. It has been very important that we not disclose when 
we are going to have the IRBM or the ICBM;; isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Garpner. I think it is a clear fact. 

Senator Durr. I want to make it very clear that the original ques- 
tion that I asked did not include any dates, and the only reason it 
was amplified is because it was insisted that I should. 

Senator Jackson. I just wanted the record to show that the Secre- 
tary of Defense himself, in a public statement, gave the 1960 date— 
I am not saying whether I know that the date is correct or not. Be- 
cause the date was made public I assume it is proper to discuss it in 
this meeting. 

[I think the record will bear out what I have said. 


SAME AS HOUSE TESTIMONY 


Senator Durr. The next question, sir, that I would like to ask is, 
the testimony that you gave regarding the statement of $200 million 
additional was substantially the same with the names, was it not, 
that you gave before the House committee ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct, sir. 


QUESTION OF CONSISTENCY 


Senator Durr. My final question is, in the testimony that you have 
given today under oath, is there anything substantially different— 
and I am not suggesting that there is—from what you said at the 
time of your press conference following your resignation and in 
the two articles in Look magazine? 

Mr. Garpner. I think certain areas have been covered here which 
were not covered there. 

The press conference was very short. 

The articles in Look magazine were submitted for security review. 

Senator Durr. I am not raising any question about that. 

That is all I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Symineton, Senator Ervin would have asked you ques- 
tions but he just had a sad message, and has left. 

Mr. Gardner, the question of the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was entirely in order. 
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FURTHER QUESTION ON “SUBSTANTIAL DEVELOPMENT” 


What worried me was a possible misunderstanding of the words 
“substantial development. 

Now there is substantial development today in ICBM, is there not ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is accurate; yes. 

Senator Symineron. And there is substantial development in 
IRBM also, is there not ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And there is substantial development in many 
surface missiles of various other types, is there not, surface-to-surface, 
Matadors, Corporals, and so forth, and there is substantial develop- 
ment in ground-to-air missiles; is there not 4 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. And Nike, Talos, and so forth. And there is 
substantial development in air-to-air missiles, is there not, like Falcon ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Symineron. But the words “substantial development” 
should never mean whether we do it from a ship or whether we do it 
from the ground or that as yet we have any stockpiles of ballistic 
missiles: is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. Garver. I think this was answered by an Air Force colonel 
sometime before I left the Government. 

1 would rather comment on the extent of the development itself in 
executive session if I may. 

Senator Symineron. Are you familiar with the public statements 
that the Soviets have thousands more jet combat planes than we have / 

Mr. GarpnerR. Yes; I am. 

Senator Sy “ig Ton. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I do. 

Senator Symineron. Are you familiar with the frequently repeated 
assertion that this country has alw: ays been ahead in quality and that 
this offsets quantity advantages of others ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. May I clarify that answer? 

When we say we are ahead in quality, we are talking probably about 
today. 


UNITED STATES MAY LOSE THE QUALITY COMPETITION 


My job was to concern myself with staying ahead in the future, and 
1 think it is the probability that we may not stay ahead in the future 
that has caused so much concern. 


f 
. 
GENERAL PUTT’S TESTIMONY 
' 
| ; , y ‘ : 
Senator Symineron. Have you read General Putt’s testimony be- 
fore this committee ? 
| Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 


Senator Symineton. The censored version of which will be released 
shortly. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Senator Symineron. It is pretty profound in your opinion; is it 
not? 

Mr. Garpner. It certainly is. 

Senator Symrneron. Don’t you think it is a wise idea that he be 
going to Moscow? 
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Mr. Garpner. It would be nice if he could have gone there 3 or 4 
years ago. 

Senator Symineron. He has been in this business for nearly 30 
vears, I believe. 
* Mr. Garpner. Correct. 


UNITED STATES QUALITATIVE POSITION 


Senator Symineron. Do you agree that we are in the process of 
losing our qualitative position as well as our quantitative position 
unless we rapidly change our programs? 

Mr. Garpner. I do. 

Senator Syminoron. Are you familiar with General Twining’s 
rece statement that the Soviets are devoting greater effort to re- 

‘arch and development than we are ? 

Eos Garpner. I don’t think I have seen that statement. 

Senator Symineron. Would you agree that the Soviets are now even 
outstripping us in the education of scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I would. 


UNITED STATES LOSING “BATTLE OF THE LABORATS RIES” 


Senator Symineron. Are you familiar with the recent report by 
the National Science Foundation which indicates that we are falling 
behind in the “battle of the laboratories” ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes: lam familiar with it. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you agree with that ? 

Mr. Garpner. Again we are talking about falling behind in the race 
for the future. I do agree with it. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Gardner, until a few months ago you were 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and Development ; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Who appointed you to that position ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Secretary Talbott. 

Senator Symineron. Who signed your commission ? 

Mr. Garpner. The President of the United States. 


MR. GARDNER’S RESIGNATION 


Senator Symineron. Would you tell the committee the reason you 
resloned this pe sition ? 

Mr. GarpNner. Senator, I resigned the position for a number of 
reasons. 

First, I was convinced that the current budgets in research and 
o ‘velopment would not permit us to remain technic ally superior to 

he Russians in airpower. 

Secondly, I was dissatisfied—perhaps that is not a good choice of 
words—I was not in sympathy with the kind of organization that was 
set up to manage the ballistic-missile activ ity. 

And, finally, I was alarmed that the total Air Force budget would 

simply guarantee us the second best Air Force in the future. 

Senator Symincton. Now you left the administration’s defense staff 
during the course of the preparation of the fiscal year 1957 budget? 

Mr. Garpner. Correct. 
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Senator Symrneron. Did you participate in its preparation ? 
Mr. Garpner. I participated in the research and development por- 
tion of it, and I listened to the briefings on the other portions of it. 


COULD NOT SUPPORT THE BUDGET 


Senator Symineton. And when you were satisfied that nothing was 
going to be done about the recommendations that you and General 
Twining and General Doolittle and the other people made, that was 
the time you decided to leave; is that right 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. I could not support it. 

Senator Symineron. That was in the regime of the Secretary of 
the Air Force Quarles; is that right ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneton. What was his position before he became Sec- 
retary of the Air Force? 

Mr. Garpner. He was Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research 
and Development, and in that position he administered these fixed 
guideline budgets as a part of his duties. 


USE OF GUIDELINES 


Senator Symineron. This guideline business, as we have gotten 
testimony, is simply a statement of what you are allowed to ask for, 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. Correct. 

Senator Symineron. So the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development was the one who prior to becoming Secre- 
tary of the Air Force was utilizing the guideline principle as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, is that correct? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symrneron. When he became Secretary of the Air Force, 
he was well used to that method of operation, is that right? 

Mr. GarpneEr. He certainly was. 

Senator Symrncron. And it was the protest, part of your protest 
had to do with that guideline operation, is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


QUESTION OF CLASSIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Senator Symineron. For the record, Mr. Counsel, and to the com- 
mittee I would like to say that the letters between Mr. Gardner and 
Secretary Quarles have been given to this committee but they have 
been classified, and I am making an effort to declassify them today 
provided some lists are taken off of them. 

There appears to be no reason whatever for classifying them. 

If we cannot get them declassified today, we will continue in our 
effort to get them declassified. 


R. AND D. FUNDS $250 MILLION SHORT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1957 


Now what are your views as to the adequacy of the current R and D. 
funds? 

Mr. Garpner. I think I stated earlier it is $250 million short in the 
1957 budget, and about that level for the future. 
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nator Symineron. I am taking your time but I am saving time 
because I am not reading some questions that have already been cov- 
ered by counselor or other members of the committee. 


R. AND D. ESSENTIAL TO SECURITY 


Is there any way short of a complete and aggressive research and 
development program of our own that can assure us the security we 
need in the years ahead ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know of any way, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Now from the President down in this ad- 
ministration, they emphasize the importance of quality. 


INSUFFICIENT CONCENTRATION ON RELATIVE QUALITY 


In other words, they said in 1948 we could not afford to match the 
Communists man for man, in 1953 we could not afford to match them 
submarine for submarine, in 1956 it is apparent we can’t afford to 
match them engineer for engineer or scientist for scientist; and now 
we have the top people in our Government saying we cannot afford 
to match them plane for plane. 

Pretty soon some of us are beginning to wonder what can we afford 
to match them in, and when. 

But certainly if we cannot afford to match them in quantity, we must 
concentrate on quality, is that not true? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe that we are doing that? 

Mr. Garpner. Not near ly enough by about the order of magnitude 
that I have stated earlier. 

Senator Symineron. If you were the research and development 
expert in a nation whic ‘+h would resort to aggression, would it be pos- 
sible for you to pick and choose fields or weapons systems that would 
put vou ahead of any non: iggressor nation ? 

Mr. Garpner. Clear ly ves, it is definitely possible, 

Senator Syminoron. If this is true, isn’t it a fact that our security 
n the future rests with a research and development effort which 
could cover any conceivable field that an enemy could possibly exploit ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right, we cannot escape that. 


CAN UNITED STATES AFFORD SUFFICIENT R. AND D. EXPENDITURES ? 


Senator Symineron. Now if you agree with this, is it necessary that 
our research and development effort be of a magnitude in excess of 
any potential aggressor ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I would think so, yes. 

Senator Symreron. Do you know of any reason why this country 
cannot afford such a defense program ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, I don’t. 

Senator Symineron. It is the fact, is it not, that although our gross 
national product in the last year has increased steadily year by year, 
not only have we spent less of our gross national product in percentage 
but actually in the last 3 years, year by year, we have spent, on mili- 
tary security, less in dollars? 

Mr. Garpner. That is my opinion, sir. 
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SECURITY VERSUS MONEY 


Senator Symrneron. Now, Mr. Gardner, as I listened to you today 
in answering the other questions, fundamentally our problem is the 
importance of security as against the importance of money, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Gaxpner. That is correct. ; 

Senator Symineron. The belief that money is so important we must 
risk our security in order to protect our economy ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Can I res‘ate my answer to that previous question / 

Senator Symineron. I wish you would. 


THE TIME FACTOR 


Mr. Garpner. The really critical thing is time. We cannot afford 
to lose the time in a technological race. We have to buy the time with 
money, so in the sense that I answered that money was more impor- 
tant, I would not put it ahead of time, because that is what we are 
trying to conserve. 


AIR FORCE R. AND D. BUDGET FIGURES 


Senator Symineron. There was a change in the accounting pro- 
cedure in the Pentagon in recent years. As a result, if you analyze 
the budget you would think the Air Force was getting more money 
for research and deve lopment, but actually that was and is not true. 

The Defense Department reported $429 million in 1952. Actually 
the Air Force received $425 million. 

In the first year of this administr ation setting the budget, whereas 
the Department of Defense reported $525 million, the actual figure, 
on the basis of the old accounting sy ste m, was $440 million. 

In other words, between 1953 and 1954 the cut was $85 million in 
research and development. 

Do you know those figures / 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, I do. 

Senator Symrneron. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. And despite the great and growing strength 
of Communist airpower, and despite the emphasis on justification 
of quantitative lack on the grounds we were superior in quality, in 
1955 the budget was cut further to $418 million ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Is that the type and character of thinking 
you have been talking about this afternoon ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is the essence of the problem, yes. 

Senator Symineron. In 1956, the figure of the Department of De- 
fense under this new accounting system was given as $601 million; 
but actually it was $431 million ; that is, the Air Force had for research 
and development an increase in 1956 over 1955 of $13 million 4 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EXPENDITURE FIGURES 


There are five items, as I understand it, with respect to a budget 
authorization, appropriation, apportionment, obligation, and ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Garpner. Correct. 

Senator Symrneton. But the only one that really means anything 
is expenditure. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


CANCELLATIONS 


Senator Symincron. Speaking about some of the occurrences of 
recent years, if Russia is ahead in powerplant development, why did 
the Defense Department recently cancel their supersonic engine de- 
velopment project ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Symineron. Do you believe that was a wise move? 

Mr. Garpner. I would prefer to answer that in executive session. 
It is partly technical. 

Senator Symrncron. When did the nuclear-powered-aircraft proj- 
ect get defense priority ? 

Mr. Garpner. That has been an on-again, off-again program the 
cancellation of which seems to be annually explored. It got high 
priority during the last year. 

Senator Symineron. Is it not true that some of the nuclear-powered- 
aircraft developments were canceled which sould have been explored ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Symrncron. Why was that done? 


LACK OF FUNDS 


Mr. Garpner. Lack of funds, principally. 

Senator Symineron. With respect to General Partridge’s testi- 
mony, why was the long-range interceptor canceled ? 

Mr. Garpner. Lack of funds. 

Senator Symincton. Why was the supersonic fighter-bomber can- 
celed. 

Mr. Garpner. Lack of funds. 

Senator Symincron. At one time did the Defense Department try 
to cancel all aircraft nuclear-powered plant development ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 


KILLIAN REPORT 


Senator Symineron. Are you familiar with what is popularly 
known as the Killian Committee report ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I am, sir. 

Senator Symrneron. Who set that Committee up? 

Mr. Garpner. That was set up by Dr. Dubridge, who is the Chair- 
man of the Science Advisory Committee to the President. 
_ That is Dr. Dubridge, president of Cal Tech. He asked Dr. Kil- 
lian, who is president of MIT, to run the Committee and recruit a 
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group of scientists to do a job of technical assessment of our military 
posture. 

Senator Symineron. And to whom was the Killian Committee 
report made, 

Mr. Garpner. To the National Security Council. 

Senator Symineton. The National Security Council is the top level 
advisory committee to the President. Is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. What was the Committee set up to do? 

Mr. Garpner. I would prefer to answer that in executive session. 

Senator Symineton. When was it set up, roughly / 

Mr. Garpner. About a year and 3 months ago. 

Senator Symincron. Why was it set up at “the time it was? 

Mr. Garpner. To do this job of technical assessment of our total 
military posture. 

Senator Symineron. Was that because there was growing appre- 
hension in the entire Government about our relationship vis-a-vis the 
Russians ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Insofar as I was part of the Government, there cer- 
tainly was in my office. There was in other quarters or this Com- 
mittee would not have been set up. 

Senator Syminetron. I did not hear that last part. 

Mr. Garpner. I say there was concern in other quarters or this Com- 
mittee probably would not have been set up. 

Senator Symineton. Did the recommendation of the Killian Com- 
mittee call for the initiation of any new projects ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; it did. 

Senator Symineton. Were these recommendations approved by the 
National Security Council and the President? 

Mr. GarpNner. The recommendations were forwarded to the Defense 
Department to study and report back. 

This study, which was one of the sort of restudies that I mentioned 
earlier, was rather time consuming. 

It had to be priced out by each of the servic es, and they then had to 
go back to the Secretary of Defense and tell him what it would cost 
to implement the recommendations of the Killian Committee. 


SUFFICIENT FUNDS NOT PROVIDED 


Senator Symineron. Would the implementation of these recom- 
mendations call for substantially increased funds ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; they would. 

Senator Symrneton. Can the Killian Committee items, Mr. Gard- 
ner, be funded under the ceilings imposed by the Department of De- 
fense in the 1956 and 1957 calendar-year budgets without causing other 
important projects to be pushed aside or deferred ? 

Mr. Garpnerr. No; I don’t think they can. 

Senator Symineron. Did the funding of the Killian items in the 
fiscal year 1956 cause some other import tant projects to be dropped or 
deferred ? 

Mr, Garpner. Yes; I think some of the ones we have referred to 
earlier are in that class. 
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EVALUATION OF PENTAGON MANAGEMENT 


Senator Syaaneron. I do not want to take too much of the time of 
the committee. Last month you wrote: 

We must judge the creaking decentralized reviewing and rereviewing machin- 
ery we now so foolishly look to for decisions. In place of this bureaucratic 
Noah’s Ark we urgently need a streamlined mechanism capable of responding 
to new dangers as quickly as they become known, 

Has anything occurred since you wrote that to change your opinion 
of what is going on today in the Pentagon 

Mr. Garpner. Not to my knowledge, which, as you might guess at 
this point, is not complete. 

Senator SymMincTon. Senator Jackson / 

Senator Jackson. Just one question. 

What happened to the Killian report recommendations! Were 
they carried out ? 


KILLIAN REPORT ONLY PARTIALLY IMPLEMENTED 


Mr. Garpner. Many of them were carried out within the funds that 
we had available. 

Senator Symineron. What happened to the major portion of it ? 

Mr. Garpner. In research and development there was a substantial 
group of the items we could not fund adequately. 

Senator SyMineron. So they could be carried out? 

Mr. GarpNer. So they could be carried out in time. 

Senator Symineron. They had to be stretched out? 

Mr. Garpner, Right. 

Senator SyMincToN. What were the recommendations of the Kil- 
lian Committee / 

Mr. GArpNeR. On certain items they recommended urgent action, 
On other items they recommended a more cautious approach, 

Senator SyMinGTON. On the urgent items, were they able to carry 
them out ? 

Mr. Garpner. In my opinion, no. 

Senator SyMiNeTON. For the most part then, as I understand your 
testimony, the Killian report recommendations, made by this group 
of eminent American scientists, were not carried out, due to a ceiling 
on funds ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Senator Duff ? 

Senator Durr. No questions. 


SERIES OF MEMORANDUMS CLASSIFIED 


Senator Symineton. Mr. Gardner, the committee had delivered to 
it about 2 o’clock today a letter dated June 14, entitled “Memorandum 
for Mr. Fowler Hamilton.” 

[ cannot read this document in detail because the covering letter 
itself is classified. But I will ask you some questions against some 
of the contents. 

I believe you have testified, have you not, that you wrote a letter 
to the Secret: iry of the Air Force some time bs ack? 

Mr. Garnper. That is right. 

Senator Symineron. What was the date? 
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Mr. Garpner. There was a whole series of letters written to the 
Secretary of the Air Force dating back from mid-1954, but the one 
you are referring to is 16 

Senator Symineton. Putting the dates in the record is all right; 
but I cannot read from this paper. 

Mr. Garpner. There was a series of letters to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense and to various of my superiors stating our need for 
additional funds. 

There were eight of these ranging from September 24, 1954, until 
the final one of February 10, 1956. 

Senator Symrneton What you are saying is that for a year and a 
half prior to your resignation you were trying to 

Mr. Garpner. To break through the ceiling; yes. 

Senator Symineron. On the importance of getting research and 
development rolling; is that right ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Symrneron. And in at least one case you were turned down 
in your recommendations by the Secretary of the Air Force; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. Would you care to give the committee the 
reasons why he felt your requests were unwarranted ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Has his reply to me been declassified ? 

Senator Symincron. Not to my knowledge it has not. 

Mr. Garpner. Then I would prefer to give the reasons in executive 
session. 

Senator Symrneron. I am told that the top paper has now been 
declassified. 

We hope to get it all declassified and released. This letter reads as 
follows: 





Memorandum for Mr. Fowler Hamilton : 

June 14, 1956. Signed by the General Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

Pursuant to the subcommittee’s request, I am attaching copies of the following 
documents : 


Memo for the Secretary of the Air Force by Mr. Trevor Gardner, May 5, 1955. 
Memo for the Secretary of the Air Force by Mr. Trevor Gardner, January 16, 


1956. 
Memo for Mr. Gardner by the Secretary of the Air Force, January 28, 1956. 
Memo for the Secretary of the Air Force by Mr. Gardner, February 10, 1956. 
Please note these documents are classified secret. 
Signed: Mansfield D. Sprague, Department of Defense, General Counsel. 
Senator Jackson. May I ask the chairman a question / 
Is the letter just read from marked “classified” ? 
Senator Symineton. Mr. Welsh has just said that the Defense De- 
partment’s counsel] just said it was declassified. 
Senator Jackson. On what basis was the letter itself classified, to 
start with ? 
Mr. Pennoyrr. May I state, Mr. Chairman, under our regulations 
when a memorandum is sent in that form with attachments whic ‘+h are 
classified we have to stamp the covering memorandum classified 
W ell. 
Senator Symrnctron. When it is attached to a document—when it is 
removed it is declassified ? 
Mr. Pennoyzr. That is right, sir 
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Senator Syaineron. The Chair thanks Mr. Pennoyer for being very 
Intul this afternoon. 
\ny further questions by counsel or other members of the com- 
mittee 
\PPRECIATION 


If not, the committee will go into executive session. Before it does, 
Mr. Gardner we want to thank you for your service in this field. 

It isa known fact that if anybody is responsible for getting us roll- 

¢ in the missile picture it was you as Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force: and prior to that as a consultant. Everybody in this country 
should be very erateful to you. 

Senator Jackson. Mr. Chairman, I want to add to that statement 
forthe record. [served as chairman of the Subcommittee on the Mili- 
ry Application of Atomic Energy. I know at firsthand the contri- 
bution that Mr. Gardner has made to the security of this country be- 
ause of the position he has taken on many, many items related to 
| security. 
Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to proceed 
executive Session. ) 

Present : Senators Symington, presiding, Jackson, and Duff. 

\lso present: Same as open session, with following additional per- 
cy Col. Donald S. Bussey, ODCSOPS, DA; Col. Rollen H. Anthis, 
USAF: and John Johnson, General Counsel, Department of the Air 
Force. 


[The closed session testimony was censored by the Department of Defense for 
security reasons. 


Those portions of the record affected by this censorship are indicated by the 
symbol ).] 

Senator Symincron. This executive session of the subcommittee will 
iow come to order. We have one additional member here. 

Mr. Johnson, will you rise and identify yourself. 

Mr. Jonmnson. I am John A. Johnson, General Counsel, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force. 

Senator Symineton. We welcome you. I believe everybody else is 
already known to the committee. 

Mr. ( ‘ounsel, will you proc eed. 

Mr. Hamiuton. Yes. 


Mr. Gardner, I will ask you, if I may, the questions that you said 
you would like to defer for executive session. 


The first was a question I asked as to what Russian developments 
had either occurred or we had first learned about, subsequent to 1953. 


TESTIMONY OF TREVOR GARDNER, FORMER ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE AIR FORCE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Garpner. There is a whole pattern of developments, ranging 


from atomic energy through to missiles, and not excluding airborne 
radar. 


RECENT SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENTS BY SOVIETS 


I would think one of the more alarming developments was the ap- 


parent appear: yt radar bulges on the Russian bombers and fighters 
which suggest 


tec hniques. 


i pretty high ‘degree of development in electronics 
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ELECTRONICS 


We have some other evidence that their knowledge of computer and 
electronics techniques is quite advanced, much more advanced than 
we would have expected. That was confirmed in part at the meeting 
which was held in Geneva, the Atoms for Peace meeting, where the 
apparatus shown there suggested a level of understanding and com- 
ponent development, which we really hadn’t believed they had 
achieved yet. 

Their technical papers in almost every field are quite alarmingly 
good, particularly in physics. mathematics, and chemistry. 

We mentioned in the open hearing the appearance of the swept 
wing bomber and the turboprop bomber; if I might digress for a 
moment, I would suggest that if that turboprop bomber which they 
showed us a year ago last May in qu: intity, is in fact a tanker, that 
tanker, combined with their jet swept-wing large bomber, offers us a 
different kind of a threat than we now believe is possible against our 
heartland. It just extends the radius of attack. © 

Mr. Hamiuron. The second question related to the Russian devel- 
opment with respect to missiles. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 


SOVIETS AHEAD IN BALLISTIC MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Hamutron. I intended to ask you your judgment as to the rela- 
tive position of our own missile picture and their missile picture in, 
say, 1954, 1955, or whatever period you care to select. 

‘Mr. Garpner. In 1953 we had a very little bit of knowledge about 
their missile development. 

Mr. Haminron. Would it be fair to say from 1953 back ¢ 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes. 

We had some guesses. Now, since 1953, we have collected data 
without going into the detail of how it was collected. It 
valid—— 

Mr. Hamiuron. You think it is reliable? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, I do—which suggests a level of development in 
ballistic missiles that is ahead of our own current state of develop- 
ment. (0) 

Mr. Hamiuron. If I may get the time sequence now, does this in- 
formation indicate that at the present time, in your judgment, they 
would be ahead of us? @®) 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Mr. Hamiiron. Is this compared with where we are now? 

Mr. Garpner. Compared with where we are now. I will have to 
qualify that by saying that, in the research and development business, 
we always have to assume that the other fellow is doing whatever your 
best estimate is of his capability; that is the one we have to take. @ 

The airplanes are public information. 


is quite 


SOVIET AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 


One of the things that has concerned me ever since I heard that they 
have invited General Twining and his staff to come to Moscow is what 


they might show us next. There are some things which could be quite 
frightening. A very large airplane would be— 
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Mr. Haminron. What kind; an attack airplane? 

Mr. Garpner. A very large bombing airplane. They don’t have to 
show us anything more frightening in fighters than they have already 
shown us, as far as I am concerned. A very large bomber, a delta- 
wing bomber or a highly swept-wing bomber which looked like it 
could go Mach 2 would be another deve elopment. D 

Senator Symineron. I thought you were talking about a long-range 
bomber. 

Mr. Garpner. That was the first thing I mentioned; a very large, 
high-altitude highly subsonic bomber. 

Mr. Haminron. That would be a type aircraft that we don’t have 4 

Mr. Garpner. That would be one that we don’t have, and won’t 
have for some time. 

Senator Jackson. With reference to the big bomber, I think you 
meant supersonic ‘, didn’t you ¢ 

Mr. Garpyer. On the big one, I don’t think you can build a super- 
sonic big bomber with our present state of knowledge but if they 
should show us one, it would indicate that they know something that 
we don’t know about powerph ints, or fuels, or aerodynamics, be- 
cause our present technology just won’t permit us to make something 
very big that flies very fast through the air. 

If they should show us even a nice mockup of something that looked 
about 70 feet long and about 100 inches in diameter, this would be a 
medium-range ballistic missile, and they wouldn’t even have to fire it, 
they could just drag it ae the main street of Moscow. I am sure 
that we and all of our NATO allies would be greatly concerned about 
that. 

SOVIET CAPABILITIES FOR AGGRESSION 


Senator Symrneron. General Spaatz, who is supposed to know 
something about this business, said one of his great apprehensions was 
that if the Communists got the intermediate-range missile first, they 
might blackmail all Europe with it, whereas last February 19 there 
was a front-page story in the New York Times in which Secretary 
Quarles said that if the Communists obtained an IRBM, they would 
not materially change the balance between the East and the West. 
Who do you think is right ¢ 

Mr. Garoner. I think Mr, Quarles is more close to right, except 
for the ballistic blackmail aspect that Senator Jackson has mentioned 
in his speeches. (© 

Senator Symrncron. What you are saying, then, is that, because 
they have many thousands of IL-28’s, of these modern, light, jet 
bombers, they could do the job anyway, and without the IRBM? @® 

Mr. Garpner. Yes: it is just a new way of killing you; that is all. 
They have the capability today, and this is what Secretary Quarles 
had in mind. 

Senator Symrneron. Where does that leave our investment in 
NATO? What do you think about NATO? 

Mr. Garpner. This is strictly a matter of opinion. I have felt for 

. long time that the main Russian game for at least the immediate 
fature was to deny our NATO allies to us, through one device or 
anot her. } 

If that is the case, then I think we have to go ahead and spend 
whatever is necessary to assit NATO to arm itself and to protect it- 
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self, to defend itself, for a number of reasons, but one of them is 
that we don’t have yet a truly intercontinental bombing capability 
and, having adopted a policy of massive retaliation, we have placed 
ourselves in a very vulner: able position on the ground in the United 
States. 

Nor do we have an adequate air defense in this country, either elec- 
tronically or airplanes. We have obsolescent F-—89’s, obsolescent F- 
94’s, and a few F-102’s coming into the inventory. So that, until 
we can see some sort of a stronger picture on this side of the ocean, 
we have to work with them, and I would say even at the expense of 
certain projects over here. 

Senator Symrneron. Thank you. Senator Duff. 


B-58 


Senator Durr. I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. Gardner, what are the estimated performance capabilities of 
the B-58? 

Mr. Garpner. The B-58 is a compromise airplane. @ 

Senator Symrincton. Will the Senator yield / 

Senator Durr. Certainly. 


QUESTION OF TANKER PROGRAM 


Senator Symineron. If the tanker program stays the same, it is 
about hopeless; isn’t it? © 

You could not use the C—97’s? 

Mr. GArpNER. You have to have a jet tanker to go with the air- 
plane. 

Senator Symineton. I thank the Senator. 

Senator Durr. That is all. 

Senator Symrneron. Senator Jackson ¢ 


DEFERRED RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator Jackson. You mentioned some of the projects that have 
been deferred and set aside. ©) Would these include a new modern 
bomber ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Senator JAckson. Boundary-layer control and high-energy fuels? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. If we had those three, wouldn’t it make a terrific 
difference as far as an improvement of our overall performance 
capability is concerned ¢ 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

I think the projects fall into two categories, those which we have 
just not initiated, and for the first 2 years, 1953 and 1954, we didn’t 
initiate, didn’t lay down any new airplanes. (© 

Senator Jackson. In 1953 and 1954 we didn’t lay any plans for any 
new planes; is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s correct. (©) 

One of the most alarming things about the Russian ¢ apability is, of 
course, the high-altitude performance that we give to their 
fighters. © 

Senator Durr. May I ask a question there ? 
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Senator Symineron. Surely. 

Senator Durr. What are the altitude capabilities of the X-2? 

Mr. Garpner. It depends on how you fly it. It will fly for about 3 
minutes net, so its altitude is meaningless except as a research tool. 

Senator Symiencron. Around 100,000 feet, but it is in no sense 
an operating airplane; is it 4 

Mr. Garpner. No: it is just a device for learning about flying 
fast. @ 

Senator Jackson, The Soviets have an engine with more thrust 
than we do: don't they ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. @ 


L\DVAN TAGE OF SOVIETS IN ENGINES 


Senator Jackson. How does the high-thrust advantage that they 
have developed fit into supersonic capabilities of bombers in the 
future / 

Mr. Garpner. Well, it would imply that if they know enough about 
aerodynamics and if their specific fuel consumption isn’t too bad, and 
if they know how to make the front end of the engine accept as much 
airas it would get at Mach 2, and these are all ifs, then it suggests that 
the large thrust imp lies the at the vy can get high supersonic performance. 

Senator Jackson. Maybe I can simplify it. You would at least say 
it is a step in the direction of supersonic development in bombers ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. © 


COMPETITION IN UNTTED STATES MISSILE PROJECTS 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Gardner, based on the information that was 
available to you, and your own evaluation, is it your judgment that 
the Soviets will get an intermediate-range, something around 1,400 
to 1,600 nautical-mile ballistic missile before we do? 

_ GARDNER. As you know, our effort has been increased in scope. 
If the management structure doesn’t slow it down we might get one 
about the same time they do. But we can’t do it by buckshotting. @ 

Senator Symineron. I think I know what you mean by “buck- 
shotting,” but you had better make that clear to the committee. 

Mr. Garpner. We have initiated a large number of medium-range 
missil » projec ts which we discussed in the open session. If [ may, I 
woul like to just enumerate these. 

There is an Army IRBM missile which has been assigned the same 
priority as the ICBM. @ 

In addition, the Navy has a joint program with the Army. @® 

There is now a study project going on. There is the Army medium- 
range missile program, and there is the Air Force medium- -range-mis- 
sile program, the contract with Douglas. Then there is the Air Force 
ICBM program at Martin, and the Air Force ICBM program at 
Convair, and there is the Snark program at Northrup, and there are 
Navaho programs at North American, and these programs tend to 
get in each other’s way down on the firing range. And then each 
service wants to hang other missile projects on their top-priority 
projects. (© 
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So when you start listing these programs, you wind up with about 
15 or 20 of them all competing with each other in one way or another, 
in some place. 

Senator Symineron. When you say “competing,” competing for 
the engineers who can do the work ? 

Mr. Garpner. They compete for engineers and engines. There 
is a satellite program at Martin, and it is just another of the pro 
grams that tend to interfere. (©) 

Mr. Hamintron. Who has the Martin satellite program—the Navy, 
Army, or Air Force / 

Mr. Garpner. It is a Navy assignment. 

Then Chrysler makes the Army missile production for Redstone. 
You wind up with a fairly well dispersed, massive effort. Sorting out 
which of these programs should get test-range time, for example, when 
they all have equal priority, is just a three-service trading operation. 

Senator Symrneron. If that is true, why do some of the services 
come up here and say that everything is sweetness and light, they are 
getting along together, it is complete sly meshed, they have no problems? 
What would be your opinion ? 

Mr. Garpner. They may say that and believe it, but I don’t believe 
it, where the interferences come in. 


SOVIETS AHEAD IN IRBM 


Senator Jackson. Mr. Gardner as of now, is there any question in 
your mind that the Soviets are ahead of us on the IRBM? 

Mr. Garpner. There is none in my mind. 

Senator Jackson. They are ahead. What about the ICBM? 


QUESTION OF WHO IS AHEAD IN ICBM 


Mr. Garpner. In the ICBM, I think it is a matter of how you de 
cide to approach the development. We decided to go for the ICBM 
in one jump. ® 

This would give us an ICBM development in a shorter time, with 
perhaps more chance, than if we had gone in a series of steps. It is 
my belief that the Russians have done it step by step with the me- 
thodical German approach, and for this reason they might miss the 
game onthe ICBM. ©® 

Senator Jackson. And beat us on the IRBM? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. What do you think they will show in Moscow ¢ 


SPECULATION AS TO NEW SOVIET DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. Garpner. On speculative questions there are a lot of possi- 
bilities. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t think you can be held for perjury. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Garpner. There are two possibilities which would suggest a 
much more advanced technology than we now believe they have, and 
one of those would be a nuclear -powered airplane. My mind. just 
can’t accept the fact that they could show a nuclear-powered airplane. 
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Senator Jackson. You say you think they coulc 1? 

Mr. Garpner. No; I just don’t believe that is in the cards. 

Senator Jackson. That would be highly improbable, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Garpner. If they did that, we would just have to sit down here 
and count the marbles all over again. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jackson. Back on the record. 

Do you feel there is a possibility that one way or the other, they 
might show a substantis = long-range ballistic missile? By that I 
mean maybe a thousand or 1,500 miles. 

Mr. Garpner. I would shine they might show something like seven 
or eight hundred miles, and that does ‘them a lot of good. I mean, 
this is a very interesting weapon for them. 

Senator Jackson. For the Soviets it has a useful political applica- 
tion as far as NATO is concerned ? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. 

Senator Jackson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SymrnoTon. Senator Duff. 


JUPITER MISSILE 


Senator Durr. We had a briefing the other day on the Jupiter 
missile. What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t have a great deal of knowledge about it, sir 
This is a name that was invented since I left the Pentagon. 

Do you know which one it is, what it does 4 

Mr. Hamimron. The Army-Navy missile. 

Mr. Garpner. Is this the Army-Navy version ? 

Senator Durr. Yes. 

Senator Syminocton. Huntsville. 

Mr. Garpner. In 3 months a lot of new names get added. 

Senator Durr. We were told, if I recall the testimony correctly, 
they would have a missile that could be expelled from either a surface 
ship or a submarine, or froma base. Is that correct ? 

Senator Jackson. I think the seeking peak of the IRBM is 1,500 
miles. D 

Mr. Garpner. Actually, when you ask that question, you are asking 
me how do I evaluate a marriage between the Army and the N: avy, 
how do I evaluate the German scientific team at Re dstone, and how do 
I evaluate the people at Chrysler, and this is what you are really 
asking. 

I would like to point out that this is mid-1956, and 1960 is going to 
be here before we have much chance toturn around. (© 

We think we know how to do it, and we think they know how to 
doit. © 

Senator SyMiInoTon. Let me ask this question, if the Senator will 
yield. © 

Ido you think we will get the ICBM first, or the IRBM first ? 

Mr. Garpner. I would rather bet on the scientific team that we 
have on the ICBM than I would on any other one, and this is again 
what you get down to when you try to guess. 


Senator Symineron. You think there is a greater chance of getting 
the ICBM than the IRBM; is that correct? @) 
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Mr. Garpner. I think there was a greater chance before so many 
groups got in the picture, competing for test range time and that sort 
of thing. You see, what has happened is that General Schriever and 
Dr. Ramo and people of that caliber spend most of their time in co 
ordinating committee meetings, talking about how to avoid interfer- 
ences, and there is very little time actually running the project. And 
you can’t get any of these missiles unless you work at it. They are 
all difficult. If they were easy, we would have them already. © 

Senator SymrncTon. There is one question I meant to ask and for- 
got a couple of times. 

RANGE OF MISSILES 


The V-2, it has been testified, is around 200 miles up and down 4 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. (©) 

Senator Sy MINGTON. Ww hy is it, do you think, we have never fired a 
missile in 11 years since World War II, and I am talking about a sur- 
face-to-surface supersonic ballistic missile; why is it that we have 
never fired one ? 

Mr. GarRpNeEr. I think it was because it didn’t look like it was worth 
the game, unless you discounted what you could do with nuclear war- 
hes ds. If we would have, as ac ountry, discounted the inherent growth 
of a thermonuclear capability and said that we will have such a war- 
head to use by the time we get a missile that can use it, we could 
have had missiles today, there is no question about it. 


GARDNER MEMORANDA 


Senator Symineron. There are some letters here, Mr. Gardner, one 
from you to the Secretary, May 5, 1955. It is getting late, and there- 
fore I will not read them. One from you to Mr. Quarles, January 16, 
1956. That is the one that is signed by Dr. Garlock, General Twi- 
ning, General Putt, General Doolittle, and Dr. Stever. Who is he? 

Mr. Garpvner. Chief scientist of the Air Force at that time. 

Senator Symineron. What is his position ? 

Mr. GaRpNER. He is on loan from MIT. The practice has been to 
try and get a chief scientist who would be an up-and-coming young 
scientist that would be borrowed for a year at a time from an educa- 
tional institution. 

Senator Symineron. Then there is the letter of reply from Secre- 
tary Quarles to you, January 28, 1956. There is a letter of February 
10, 1956, to Secretary Quarles from you. 

What time did you resign from the Air Force, what day ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think it was the 11th of February. 

Senator Symineron. Of February ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. So it must have been almost immediately after 
receiving this letter. You wrote this letter on the 10th, and you must 
have decided to resign at the time you wrote it; is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. When I received the letter of January 28, 1956, from 
Mr. Quarles, I decided to resign because I couldn’t support the budget 
before the Congress, and then, between that time and February 11, I 
was talking to Mr. Wilson and other people, still trying to sell the 
level of activity. When I was unable to do so, I resigned on the 11th. 
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Senator Symineron. I would like to place these four letters, plus 
the appended material, in the record of the committee. 
(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


DePARTMENT OF THE AIR Force, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 5, 1955. 


MrMORANDUM FOR SECRETARY TALBOT? 


General McCormack and I appeared before the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Air Force Appropriations of the House Appropriations Committee to 
defend the 1956 budget on March 11, 1955. Their line of questioning developed 
the fact that the Air Force had forwarded to Secretary Quarles a larger research 
and development budget than he had approved and submitted to the Congress. 
(Mr. Quarles’ testimony also revealed this fact.) Further questioning on the 
part of Congressman Mahon developed specific areas where we had stated de- 
ficiencies. In answer to a similar question from Senator Thye, of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, you stated the following: “I think we have as much 
money as we can use properly in our research program this year.” 

The Killian study and the Lamplight study clearly establish the need for 
research and development programs on which we could commit approximately 
$100 million to $150 million more funds in fiscal year 1956 than our present 
1956 budget will permit. Our Air Force position at the Research and Develop- 
ment Policy Council has been that we needed these funds, even if a supple- 
mental research and development appropriation in the fiscal year 1956 were 
involved. I have not felt that this position was inconsistent with the statement 
you made, since new requirements were developed after the budget was sub- 
mitted and were not known by you at the time you made your comment to Senator 
Thye 

I am appearing before the Senate Appropriations Committee on Wednesday, 
May 11, and it is clear that Senator Symington and others are going to attempt 
to expand upon the facts developed by Congressman Mahon’s line of questioning 
before the House. In addition, they might be expected to quote from the much- 
publicized pamphlet recently distributed by the Republican policy committee, as 
follows (quotation from page 1): 

“The Republican administration's philosophy of national defense as set forth 
by the Nation’s Commander in Chief: ‘because scientific progress exerts a 
constantly increasing influence upon the character and conduct of war, and 
because America’s most precious possession is the lives of her citizens, we 
should base our security upon military formations which make the maximum 
use of science and technology to minimize the numbers of men’—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in a letter to Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson, 
January 5, 1955." 


» 


Or they might quote from page 13, in which seven elements of a good defense 
policy are stated as being essential. The last one is as follows: 

“We must continue a strong research and development program to maintain 
our scientific lead.” 

I am aware that you and Secretary Wilson have the general feeling that we 
tend to “waste money” on our research and development program and that, 
if we managed our research and development effort more efficiently, we might 
use our money more effectively. I can honestly say that in the last 2 years I 
have found very few examples of bad management which would justify this 
kind of conclusion. It is my opinion that the Air Force has a stronger research 
and development program and manages it better than either of the other two 
services. At best, the determination of the size and composition of a research 
and development program is an extremely complex affair. If such a program 
moves fast enough, it is necessary that certain moneys be “wasted” on paralleling 
and duplicating programs, and a certain number of false starts is the rule 
rather than the exception. We do not have enough funds for our research and 
development program, even though the amounts of money we have seem quite 
large and even though we get a certain amount of research and development 
assistance from production funds. 

During the time we have had the responsibility for the Air Force research 
and development program, it is my very strong impression that the Russians 
have moved a long way toward closing the qualitative gap between us. Our 
intelligence predictions about their missile capability are alarming. They have 
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demonstrated their ability to develop jet and turboprop aircraft by showing at 
least six new types in fly-bys. Recently observed quantities of such airplanes 
indicate that they also possess an alarming production capability in this area. 

In the atomic- and hydrogen-bomb development area, the Russians again 
have demonstrated alarming capabilities. Since we have been here, there have 
been Russian test shots, including a thermonuclear explosion. In addition, 
recent Russian newspaper announcements indicate their interest in such ad- 
vanced ideas as satellites, space platforms, and intercontinental missiles. Signifi- 
cantly, the names of some of their best scientists have been linked with these 
announcements. © 

Because of these facts and others, I feel it is essential that the Air Force main- 
tain an aggressive position in its request for the increased research and develop- 
ment funds which are needed. I earnestly recommend this position to you and 
request that you approve our position before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee next week, as follows: That we are defending the program as presented 
but that there is under consideration by the Defense Department a request for 
additional appropriations for fiscal year 1956 in the research and development 
area. 

TREVOR GARDNER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 16, 1956. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


In recent years we have seen the vigorous pace of the Soviet research and 
development effort manifested to an alarming degree in the inventory buildup 
of modern aircraft and in the testing of advanced missiles and nuclear weapons. 
During this period of emerging Soviet capacity for accelerated technical advance, 
the funds budgeted for Air Force research and development have remained at 
substantially the same level except for changes in accounting. While this sta- 
bilized budget had the initial effect of eliminating duplication and some hastily 
conceived projects resulting from the rapid Korean buildup, its continuation 
constitutes a severe restraint upon our basic technical capacity for matching or 
exceeding the Soviet rate of advance in military technology. © 

The entire problem of maintaining technological superiority is currently under 
study by the NSC Planning Board and is scheduled to be placed before the Na- 
tional Security Council in the latter part of January. The fundamental solu- 
tions to this problem are vastly complex and involve such basic considerations 
as our entire educational system. Even if actions can be generated which will 
provide fundamental solutions, years will elapse before their effects are felt. 
These will be years of gravest dunger to the United States and we will be faced 
by a Soviet preponderance in numbers of qualified scientists and engineers 
buttressed by rapid growth of the Soviet economy and a firm Soviet determina- 
tion to surpass western technology. Under these circumstances it is mandatory 
that we obtain maximum effectiveness from our basic technical abilities and 
avoid constraints which would limit their full exploitation. 

There has always been considerable discussion of the adequacy of our techni- 
cal manpower resources, the proportion which should be committed to defense 
and the resulting effects on the overall economy. During these years of a sta- 
bilized budget our technical manpower pool has been growing, our national 
economy has been providing recordbreaking values of gross national product 
and the Department of Defense research and development budgets have become 
a declining percentage of the overall Government support of technology. It 
seems clear that increases in Air Force research and development could be 
absorbed without danger to the overall economy. In any event, these questions 
are ultimately matters of interpretation and opinion and there is no current 
evidence which is sufficiently conclusive to risk placing western survival in 
serious jeopardly for the sake of optimizing the total national research and 
development effort. 

On December 5, you transmitted, to the Secretary of Defense, Air Force re- 
quirements for additional funds for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957 imple- 
mentation of the technological capabilities panel report. At this date, $42,223,000 
have been granted against these requirements. However, $22,720,000 of these 
moneys were from the Air Force “reserve” held back by OSD and should be 
replaced. Our remaining need for additional funds in support of the technologi- 
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eal capabilities panel report for fiscal year 1956 is $94,823,000. Apart from this, 
we have a number of potential high payoff projects which are without funds 

which are inadequately supported. Funding needs for these items total 
$61,409,000 for fiscal year 1956 and $91,600,000 in fiscal year 1957. Replacement 
of the $22,720,000 reprogramed by OSD, as noted above, brings our total need 
for additional funds in fiscal year 1956 to $178,955,000. The total additional 
need for fiscal year 1957 is $316,649,000. These requirements are detailed in 
the attachment. 

A briefing has been prepared to illustrate our need for additional funding and 
our ability to use it effectively. I would appreciate an early opportunity to pre- 
sent this to you in order to seek your concurrence and aid in presenting our needs 
to OSD 

TREVOR GARDNER. 


COORDINATION SHEE! 


Subject : Supplemental funding for fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957, research 
and development 


(Signed) L. Garlock, 
Mr. GARLOCK. 
(Signed) N. F. Twining, 
General TWINING. 
Signed) D. F. Putt, 
General Putt. 
(Signed) F. F. Everest, 
General EVEREST. 
(Signed) J. H. Doolittle, 
General DOoLITTLe. 
(Signed) H. Gifford Stever, 
Dr. STEVER. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, January 28, 1956. 


MEMORANDUM FOR ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 
(RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT) 


This refers to your memorandum of January 16, 1956, and to the briefing on 
\ir Force research and development programs and funding which was given 
on January 21. We discussed at the briefing the following actions which I am 
convinced are important and urgent: 

(a) We must be more selective in what we attempt to do, so as to avoid diluting 
our resources, 

(b) We must be more realistic in our qualitative requirements. 

(c) We must take effective action to shorten the development cycle on priority 
weapons systems. 

(7) We must cancel marginal projects. 

(ce) We must seek reimbursement from other Government departments for 
certain.of the services now being rendered. 

fy) We must review the overhead of Air Force research and development 
activities—now in the order of $250 million—with a view to careful control of 
these very large outlays 

(7) We must see that research and development funds are used for support 
of only research and development phases of projects and that procurement 
funds pick up the support as soon as justified by current directives. Some $150 
million was identified for procurement support in fiscal year 1957. 

The actions set forth above must be pressed but for the most part they are 
long range in character and cannot be expected to meet completely the immediate 
situation, largely due to the impact of certain high-priority and very expen- 
sive projects. We should, therefore, seek funding relief from OSD in respect 
to specific research and development items. In support of these proposals, an 
item-by-item study should be prepared and presented to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Research and Development) at an early date. 

Please bring to my attention specific projects that cannot be adequately sup- 
ported under the above procedures. 

(Signed) DonaLp A. QUARLES. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 10, 1956. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


My memorandum of January 16 and the subsequent briefing on January 21 
sought to make the case that substantial increases in Air Force research and 
development funding are needed immediately if we are to generate the vigorous 
and imaginative effort required to match the accelerating rate of technical ad- 
vance established by the Soviet Union. Your response of January 28 sets forth 
certain actions which are intended to mitigate the need for funds. My com- 
ments follow. They are ordered in correspondence to the lettered statements in 
your January 28 memorandum. 

(a) A very great deal of effort is expended to insure selectivity in our program. 
Twice each year, during the preparation of the budget estimate and again during 
the approval of the financial plan, our program is subjected to the multitudinous 
reviews of various echelons and elements of the Air Force and the OSD. Each 
new project is subjected to similar scrutiny at its initiation. A continuing review 
is also maintained by these same supervisory agencies, and individual program 
elements are subjected throughout the year to the criticisms of advisory groups 
composed of leading scientists and engineers and to specific decisions by top 
management. You have personally reviewed most of the really expensive items. 
Indeed, the number of filters and screens is so great that unorthodox approaches 
or radical innovations are unlikely to survive at all, whatever their potential 
worth. 

Far from diluting our resources, we have them almost dangerously concen- 
trated. Analysis of the fiscal year 1956 program as presently constituted shows 
29 percent of the contractual funds concentrated in 5 projects—about 1 percent 
of the total number of projects. Over 50 percent of the funds are concentrated 
in 17 projects—less than 4 percent of the total number. Approximately a third 
of the projects accounts for 90 percent of the available funds. It is clear that 
our fiscal resources are already heavily concentrated on a relatively small num- 
ber of high-priority projects, most of which are to fill direct inventory needs. © 

(b) It is not apparent that lack of realism in qualitative requirements con- 
tributes materially to our present funding deficiency. In most cases relaxation or 
degradation of the requirement does not result in appreciably lower development 
costs (though it may result in lower production costs) unless it is carried so far 
as to render the resulting weapon completely useless for its intended purpose. 
As you will recall, review of the program did not indicate that relaxation of the 
accuracy or performance requirements would yield either a saving in time or in 
money. It is extremely doubtful that relaxation of qualitative requirements 
would significantly reduce the funding requirements for the 17 projects which 
account for over 50 percent of your fiscal year 1956 programed funds. The 
average present-day engineering approach to design problems seems to yield a 
solution which is complicated and expensive, rather than simple and ingenious, 
almost regardless of the degree of difficulty inherent in the problem—witness 
the modern automobile. Constant policing of the industrial design teams helps 
this situation some, but it is just as difficult to acquire ingenious “policemen” as 
to acquire ingenious design engineers in the first place. @ 


; (c) We are most conscious of the need to shorten the weapon system develop- 
; ment cycle. Roger Lewis and I sponsored two conferences on the subject prior 
: to the formation of the present Robertson committee. In attendance were 
! selected key industrial personnel as well as those most responsibly involved within 
3 the Air Force. In addition, the ARDC has intensively studied the problem and 


we are working closely with Mr. Robertson’s ad hoe group. In all of these dis- 
cussions we have seen nothing which indicates that there are techniques avail- 
able which will both shorten the development cycle and at the same time reduce 
the annual program cost. In fact, most suggestions put forward tend to increase 
the total cost of the development as well as the annual rate. It is evident that 
any procedure which is actually effective in reducing development time will 
necessarily increase the vearly expenditure unless the total development cost is 
proportionately decreased. 

It is recognized that shartening of the development cycle is a key element of 
our technological race with the U. 8. 8S. R. We have taken effective action to 
bring this about for selected high-priority weapon systems. The resulting in- 
crease in annual costs is a contributing factor to our present difficulty in ade 
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quately financing the remainder of our work. <A substantial portion of our total 
current need is for the purpose of accelerating additional critical elements in 
the program. 

(d) There are no marginal projects left to be canceled which will yield sig- 
nificant savings COmmensurate with our need. In the absence of truly mar- 
ginal projects, and with the pressure to conform to a ceiling budget, the term 
“marginal” is coming to connote “that which does not fill an immediate inven- 
tory need,” especially if the project in question is of the “high-risk” or ‘ad- 
vanced” type. We thus find a certain aircraft currently suspended for lack 
of money and ar iher aircraft a prime candidate for cancellation in fiscal year 
1957 

(e) Reimbursement from other Government agencies for services which we 
render is a practice which requires careful scrutiny. In many cases the law 
requires that payment be made directly to the Treasury rather than to the 
agency performing the service. We have in the past considered each individual 
case on its merits as it arose, rather than attempting to set a uniform policy 
which might result in a net disadvantage. We will give this subject careful 
study and conduct a comprehensive review of our present practices to see if 
a net gain can be made. 

(f) We are making every effort to control the magnitude and use of the 
690 funds. The commander of ARDC gives this area considerable personal 
attention. The change in accounting instituted in fiscal year 1956 added some 
$139 million to this fund series and consequently focused a great deal of atten- 
tion on it. The present rate of growth of the missile technology inevitably 
requires an increasing activity at AFMTC, HADC, and the rocket engine test 
station at AFMTC. Coupled with the activation of AEDC this forces an in 
crease in operating costs of a magnitude which cannot be countered solely by an 
increase in economy of operation. This natural growth does not represent 
an increase in “in-house” development of “overhead” but instead is a reflection 
of the cost of operating large centralized test facilities which cannot physically 
or economically be supported at contractors’ plants. 

(g) We have consistently sought procurement support of research and de 
velopment projects at the earliest stage of development. Procurement person- 
nel have been most cooperative in this endeavor, and very liberalized interpre- 
tations of present directives have been allowed. In fact, the Air Force prac- 
tices in this area have been recently investigated by the House Appropriations 
Committee and may have to be considerably restricted. The $150 million iden- 
tified in the January 21 briefing depend in general on even more liberalized 
interpretation that has been our past practice. Our success in obtaining the 
additional $150 million of procurement funds in fiscal year 1957 will depend 
very largely on the results of the present congressional investigation. The 
prospects are not encouraging at the moment. In any case, we would be again 
begging the question. 

The last paragraph of your January 28 memorandum requests that we prepare 
an item-by-item study for submission to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Re- 
search and Development) in order to seek funding relief. This has already been 
accomplished for a substantial portion of our program needs by your memo- 
randum of December 5, which forwarded Air Force requirements for funds in 
support of the technological capabilities panel report. This action has been fol- 
lowed up by three additional memorandums from this office reiterating the most 
urgent of the specific needs detailed in the original submission. All of these 
actions have resulted only in reprograming Air Force funds, which could have 
been accomplished more straightforwardly. With the exception of $1914 million 
which was transferred from the Air Force procurement appropriation to the 
OSD emergency fund, and thence to the Air Force research and development 
appropriation, no additional research and development funds have been made 
available. Even the OSD supply of Air Force funds is now depleted. I believe 
that further submission of item-by-item requests to the OSD will also be a 
wasted effort, unless it is in support of requests for a supplemental appropriation 
for fiscal year 1956 and an increase in the appropriation request for fiscal year 
1957, both of which must have your unqualified backing to achieve any measure of 
SUCCESS, 


TREVOR GARDNER. 
Senator Symineron. Mr. Counsel, any further questions? 
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CANCELLATION OF ENGINE DEVELOPMEN'I 


Mr. Hamivron. There is only one thing, I think, you said you would 
like to talk about in executive session that has not been covered, and 
that is the cancellation of supersonic-engine development. 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. Are you referring to the one at GE / 

Mr. Haminron. I think it is really a matter 

Mr. Garpner. There was a program that was canceled at GE for a 
supersonic engine, and this program was really canceled on technical 
grounds along the lines that GE was going: by the time they would 
hs ave gotten the e ngine development the tec hnology would have moved 
on and left it. 

Mr. Haminron. It wasn’t canceled, then, for lack of funds? 

Mr. Garpner. Not entirely, although if you had enough funds you 
might even have been willing to take the chance. These things are 
interrelated. 

Mr. Haminron. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


APPRECIATION 


Senator Symineron. Mr. Gardner, we want to thank you again for 
the fine witness that you have made today. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, June 15, 1956.) 


Xx 





